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he should have the advantage of a change of scene ; and 
as soon as he was able to be removed, travel by easy 
stages to Che m. He simply shook his head, sor- 
rowfully, at the same time raising his hand as if dep:e- 
cating. the mention of it. Of course I desisted. The 
next time I called, his female attendant met me on the 
stairs, and gave me to understand that he had begged the 
proposal might not be renewed, as he was determined not 
to quit street. Before leaving him that day, gene- 
ral Ogilvie followed me, and told me that the colonel, 
who had not once made any allusion to what had taken 
place, suddenly enquired, in the course of the morning, 
in a faint tone, where his children were; and on being 
informed, expressed a wish to see them, After some 
hesitation Re cocates to their being brought the next 
day, for a few minutes only—the ce thin assured 
me that I could not overrate the fort of his suffering 
relative. ‘Depend upon it, he the sight of 
them,” said the general, “ DR bs imagine, though 
certainly his nerves must have been much shaken. How 
shall we arrange it? I shall very much wish you to be 
present, doctor, if you could contrive it.” 1 promised 
not only to be present, but that, as I could easily arrange 
it, I would myself call and bring Mrs. Ogilvie and the 
children ; and so it was decided. The next afternoon, 
reg about three o' "clock, on my return from visiting 
f General Ogilvie's resi 








mt in the nei 
Pag oem iy aga a int 
of going out, not having received any intimation of our 


arrangement. She instantly, however, agreed to accom- 
pany me. “And how ye little nephews?” I 


“Oh, they are Taal well,” she replied, with a sigh ; 
“a child’s grief is ators. Sup ot lnating Arthur was 
as merry the next morping after leaving ——— street, as 
if nothing had happened! Now and then, however, he 
asks me where his mamma is, and gaa go to 
see her, or when she will come here 
sees me sometimes suddenly turn aside my h 
the tears that force themselves into my eyes, | 
child thinks I am angry with pe joes ee 
ing his arms round my neck, and saying he. 













formed ehin and mouth! I dreaded 
standing suddenly before his ! younger child, 
George, as lively as a cricket, and ae > berry, 
bore some little general resemblance to his fathe 
Oh, how could your mother look t 

faces, and listen to your prattle, , na ‘fe 
embracing her, and forget that she hi 
you were the fruit of her womb! 7 
had a thousand tos dnzs, urtut 


your little 


ne you! That 
your little lips 


from her maternal 


bosom! All the myriad of delicious _agonies and ecsta- 
sies of a mother! er confiding, absent hus- 
band! How could ee knowiigalt this, recollecting all 


this, deliberately surrender herself to destruction, and 
prefer the blighting companionship of a fiend—an adal- 
terer! 


« Now, Arthur and George,” said. Mrs. Ogilvie, as we 


approached them in the garden—“you must be good | § 
children, and 0 and get dressed, and I will take you | 






out———” 

“ What! a drive in the carriage? I love the ponies!” 
replied George, eagerly. 

« Yes, my love, ys aa you to see 

« No, no, I shall not go there! I don’t like my papa ! 
He has taken my mamma away!” 

“No, child, do not talk such né has done 
no such thing. Poor papa is very ill,” replied Mrs. Ogil- 


vie, tremulously, “and wishes to see his little boys.” 
wo. 14—parT 11.—1837. 


“T don’t know my papa,” said the child, pouting, and 
sidling away from us. ‘ He’s a very, very great way 
off—but if you ll let.mamma go with us, then I don’t 
care,” 

“ Your papa,” said I, observing Mrs. Ogilvie’s emo- 
tion, “ does not know where your mamma is!” 

The child seemed quite puzzled at this. “ Will you 
go with us, then?” he enquired, turning to Mrs. 
Ogilvie. 

* Yes, love.” 

“TIs’nt my papa a very great officer?” he enquired ab- 
raptly. “He has killed—oh, such a number of people, 
I am told! Do you think he will like to see us ?” 

“Yes, indeed, Arthur—and he will love you very 
dearly 1” Mrs. Ogilvie, with a faltering voice, 
leading her little nephews into the house, They were 
not ne | in being dressed, and we were presently on our 
way to town, 1 began to feel rather more apprehensive 
of the propriety of allowing the interview when I saw 
how his mother was running in Arthur’s head. Suppose 
he were bluntly to ask his father what had become of 
her? I whispered my apprehensions to Mrs. Ogilvie, 
and found them shared by her. She had not seen her 
brother since his return from India, and declared herself 
perfectly incapable of bearing an interview with him at 
present, even were he able to receive her. As we turned 
into street, the children became very restless ; and 





We succeeded, however, in inducing him to do so, and 
in pacifying him; and both the children were conducted 
into the library, where Mrs. Ogilvie undertook to occupy 
their attention while I repaired to the colonel’s bedside 
to ascertain how he was. I found him very little changed 
from what I had seen him on the preceding day, except 
that there was an evident restlessness and anxiety about 
the eyes. Probably he was aware that his children had 
arrived. General Ogilvie, who rarely quitted the cham- 
ber of his suffering brother-in-law, sat in his accustomed 
chair beside. I sat down in the one usually placed for 
me: while my finger was on his pulse, and my eye on 
my watch, the colonel said, in a low tone—“ They are 
come, are they not?” I told him that they were below. 
«Let them be t up then, if you please—but 
only one at a time,” said he, a faint flush appearing on 
his cheek. General Ogilvie immediately left the room, 
but not without first casting an anxious glance at me. 
“You are both, I can see, apprehensive on my ac- 


situation. He must not be long in the room, however ; 
I may not be so strong as I think myself.” Ina few 
moments General Ogilvie returned, leading in his little 
companion, who entered with evident reluctance, look- 
ing with some fear towards the bed where his father lay. 
“You are a very good child, Arthur,” said I, in a 
soothing tone, holding out my hand to receive him—in- 
wardly cursing at the moment his resemblance to Mrs. 
St. Helen, and which just then appeared to me stronger 
than ever. “‘ Come and ask your papa how he is!” The 
child came and stood between my knees. Can I ever 
t the looks with which that father and son, on this 
their bitter meeting, regarded one another? Neither 
spoke. It would be in vain to atttempt describing that 
of the former: as for little Arthur, his face showed a 
mingled expression of apprehension and wonder. “ Speak 
to your papa, ” T whispered, observing him slowly moving 


i away—* he is very poorly!” He looked at me fora 


‘moment, and then faintly exclaimed, gazing at Colonel 
‘St. Helen—« Papa, I love you!” The poor colonel 
ed his head away and closed his eyes. In vain he 
strove to compress his quivering lip; mature would con- 
quer, and the tears soon forced themselves through his 
closed eyelids. I wish Mrs. St. Helen could have seen 
the unutterable anguish visible in his features when he 
turned again to look upon the little countenance so much 
resembling hers! After gazing thus for some moments 
in silence upon the child, he whispered, “ Kiss me, Ar- 
thar!” He did so. 
«Do you love me?” enquired his father. 









“Yes, papa!” The colonel stretched out bis arms to 


when we reached the house, Arthur looked up at it ap- | 
prehensively, and refused at first to quit the carriage. | 


count,” he whispered; “ but I am perfectly aware of my | 





embrace his son, but his left arm instantly fell again 
powerless beside him. He shook his head, and sighed. 

“ Do you recollect me, Arthur?” he enquired. The 
child looked at me and made no answer. 

“Do you love your little brother George?” asked the 
colonel, languidly. 

és Yes, very much—I'll go and fe etch him, papa—he 
will love you toc—he is down stairs,’ Every fibre of 
Colonel St. Helen’s face quivered with emotion. His 
eyes overflowed with tears, and he whispered— 

*T feel I cannot bear it! he had better go.” 

“General,” said I, « will you take him down stairs ? 
We fatigue Colonel St. Helen!” But he made me no 
answer. He was looking away, and the tears fell. I 
therefore rose, and after lifting up the child again to kiss 
his parent, led him down stairs, thankf::! that he had not 
tortured his father by any allusion to his wretched and 
degraded mother. On my return, I found Coionel St. 
Helen much exhausted, and evidently suffering acutely 
from the distracting feelings excited by his son’s pre- 
sence, 

He recovered, but very slowly, during the ensuing 
month, from as severe an attack of apoplexy as I had 
ever witnessed. The grief that was preying upon his 
heart soon showed itself in the settled gloom with which 
his emaciated features were laden, and which, coupled 
with his dangerous illness, and the very violent remedies 
we were compelled to adopt in order to subdue it, reduced 
him almost to a skeleton. He had, indeed, fallen away 
most surprisingly. A fine muscular man when in health, 
he looked now as if he had returned from India in a deep 
decline. He would sit alone, and speechless, for hours - 
and took even his ordinary nourishment with visible re- 
luctance. When his children entered into his presence 
—they were brought to him daily—he received them 
with affection, but his manner oppressed them. Alas! 
he had now no smiles with which to welcome and return 
any of their little overtures towards cheerfulness: in tho 
midst of any faint attempt at merriment on their part, ho 
would rise, and suddenly clasp them to his widowed 
heart in silent agony. 

The manner in which, at a former period of his illness, 
he had rejected the proposal made to him of a change of 
scene, prevented its being renewed. One morning, how- 
ever, he suddenly asked General Ogilvie if he could give 


him a home for a few months ; and on being assured of 


the affectionate welcome with which he would be re- 
ceived, he expressed a desire to quit street on the 
ensuing morning. He forthwith gave directions for his 
house, with all its furniture, of every description, to be 
sold; and the clothes, trinkets, and such personal orna- 
ments of Mrs. St. Helen as were in the house, he ordered 
to be destroyed. He exacted a pledge to this effect from 
General Ogilvie. On its being given, he took his arm, 
and—-shadow of his former self !—stepped languidly into 
the general’s carriage, drew down the blinds, and quitted 
street forever. ‘I'he day after,in passing the house, 
I saw great staring bills in the window, and a board on 
the walls—« This house to be sold.” To this day I 
never glance at such objects without being suddenly and 
painfully reminded of the events which are detailed in 
this chapter. 

I could gain no intelligence whatever of the destina- 
tion or movements of Mrs. St. Helen: it was generally 
supposed that she had gone, and still remained abroad, in 
company with Captain Alverley. I expected in each 
day’s paper to hear of her having committed suicide ; 
and for that reason, never omitted to cast my eyes over a 
paragraph headed with “Coroner’s Inquest,” or “ Dis- 
tressing Suicide.” Not so, however: she was reserved 
for severer sufferings, a more signal punishment, a more 
lamentable end! Captain Aiverley made his appearance 
in London about six weeks after the elopement ; and in 
passing along St. James’s Park he came upon his royal 
highness the ‘commander-in-chief, who was returning on 
horseback from the Horse-Guards. He drew up, and mo- 
tioning Captain Alverley, his aide-de-camp, to approach, 
rebuked him sternly and indignantly for the cruel and 
infamous outrage he had committed, commanding him 
never again to enter his presence. The duke rode off 
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with a henge scowl, leaving Captain Alverley appa- 
rently thunderstreck. This incident found its way into 
the next day’s papers; and Captain Alverley, perceiving 
himself in general bad odour, threw up his commission, 
and withdrew, it was supposed, to the continent. The 
excellent Duke of York, indeed, evinced from the first 
the greatest sympathy with Colonel St. Helen; and as 
soon as he thought he might safely do so, sent him a let- 
ter, by a distinguished general officer, also a friend of the 
colonel, full of the kindest and most condescending ex- 
pressions, and intimating his wish to see him at the 
I{orse-Guards at the earliest possible opportunity. He 
added, that he was authorised to state that his majesty 
had expressed a sincere sympathy for his sufferings, and 
the highest approbation of his gallant conduct abroad. 
The colonel sighed on reading these flattering communi- 
cations. 

“Tell his royal highness,” said he, “ that I am very 
grateful for his condescension; and the moment I am 
04 I will attend him personally to say as much.” 

‘{ was not exactly authorised,” said Lord 
mention it to you, but you are to have the —th : 
his reyal highness say as much.” 

“ Pray tell his royal highness,” replied the colonel, 
with a melancholy air, “that I cannot accept it—for I 
return to India ” the next ship!” 

“Good God! Colonel St. Helen—return to India ?”’ 
echoed Lord , with an air of infinite astonishment. 

Can I remain in England ? suddenly enquired the 
colonel—with a look that silenced Lord , hastily 
rising and standing for a few moments with his back 
turned towards him, evidently overpowered with his feel- 
ings. Neither spoke for a few moments. 

“J cannot tell this to his royal, highness,” said Lord 
“T know he will ask me about every thing that 
has passed at our interview.” 

«“ Then tell him, my lord, my last words to you were, 
that my heart is broken, but my willis not. I shall go 
to India, if I live—and that as soon as possible!” 

Lord saw that he was inflexible, and abstained 
from further importunities. 


, “to 
I heard 


—— 5 


Three months had now elapsed from the day on which 
Colonel St. Helen arrived in England to encounter so 
fell a blight of his fondest hopes, his brighest prospects ; 
and he had made his final and gloomy preparations for 


returning to India. Notwithstanding the sympathising 
and affectionate attachment of General and Mrs. Ogilvie, 
had it not been for the daily sight of his children—these 
innocent, helpless, deserted beings, whom he was himself 
about to desert—he would have lost almost all sympathy 
with mankind. His heart yearned towards his little sons ; 
but his resolution had been taken, and was unchange- 
able, to return to India, and amidst the scenes of direful 
carnage he had there quitted, to seek, in an honourable 
death, release from the agonies he suffered. He arranged 
all his affairs evidently on the basis of his being about to 
take leave of England for ever. His purposes with re- 
ference to his children might have been varied, but for 
the fond and zealous guardians for them he found in 
General and Mrs. Ogilvie. It was not till within a very 
short period of his departure, that he could bear to ask 
from the former a detailed account of all that had hap- 
He heard the name of Alverley mentioned in 
He enquired for a while where he was supposed 
The name of 


pened. 
silence. 
to be, and never again alluded to him. 
Mrs. St. Helen never escaped his fips. 

When he presented himself before the commander in 
chief, he met with a most gracious reception. His royal 
highness shook him warmly by the hand, and with a 
quivering lip assured him of his sympathy and personal 
regard. 

“Is your resolution to return to India, Colonel St. 
Helen, unalterable?” enquired the duke. The colonel 
bowed: his air and manner satisfied the duke of the use- 
lessness of expostulation. No: in vain were the en- 
treaties of royalty; in vain the passionate tears and 
embraces of his sister; in vain the energetic remon- 
strances of General Ogilvie; in vain were his children 
flung by his sister into his arms and upon his knees in an 
ecstasy of grief. His darkening countenance told how 
vain were all such appeals. His passage was engaged 
in a ship quitting the Thames in a few days’ time. His 
servant had already packed up almost all that was to be 
taken abroad. The dreaded morning arrived: he ten- 
Aerly embraced his sister and his children before setting 
off for town; finally, as he had determined, but only for 

» . 
~~ 








a few hours as they supposed, understanding that he 
would return in the afternoon to bid them adieu for ever. 

While he and General Ogilvie were waiting in a back 
room at Messrs. ’s, the army agents, where he wished 
to make some final pecuniary arrangements, his eye hap- 
pened to fall upon a paragraph, which he read with al- 
most a suspension of his breath, and a face suddenly 
flushed with excitement. 

“ Ogilvie!” said he, turning to his astonished brother- 
in-law a countenance that had quickly become white as 
death, and speaking in a totally different voice from any 
that had been heard from him since his illness, “I have 
changed my mind. I shall not go to India. At all 
events, not at present.” 

“Iam delighted to hear it,” said the general, con- 
founded with the suddenness of the information, as much 
as at the manner in which it was conveyed; “ but, good 
God! what has happened? what has agitated you ?” 

“I am not agitated,” replied Colonel St. Helen, with 
a violent effort to speak calmly, at the same time rising 
from his chair, and folding up the newspaper he had been 
reading. “Can you spare this?” said he to the clerk 
whom he had summoned into the room. He was an- 
swered in the affirmative. “Then you may tell Mr. 
to give himself no further trouble about the business I 
called upon: be so good as to tell him that I have made 
some change in my arrangements. Shall we walk home, 
Ogilvie?” They quitted Messrs. ’s immediately. 

«St. Helen,” said General Ogilvie, as they left, «I 
protest that I will not return home with you till you have 
told me frankly what what has occasioned this most ex- 
traordinary change of manner and purpose——” 

“ My dear Ogilvie, you shall know all. Read this,” 
said the colonel, taking out the newspaper, and unfolding 
it, he pointed out the following paragraph : 

« By the death of the Right Hon. Lord Seckington, 
Captain Alverley, formerly of the Guards, succeeds 
to the title and estates, which are great, as well as to the 
splendid accumulations of landed property said to have 
been made by the late Lord S., who has bequeathed every 
thing to the present Lord Seckington. He is now abroad, 
but is daily expected in street.” 

«“ Well!” exclaimed the general, after having read the 
paragraph twice over, in perturbed silence, returning the 
paper, “of course, it is easy to guess your intentions.” 

“Intentions!” exclaimed Colonel St. Helen, with 
great vivacity, “this is the first time I have breathed 
freely since my arrival in England !” 

“Do you, then, really think of meeting this man ?” 
enquired the general, gravely, after a pause. 

“Meet him! Do I intend to meet him? Ogilvie, 
you vex me!” replied Colonel St. Helen, briskly and bit- 
terly, at the same time insensibly quickening his pace. 
He dragged his companion along in silence, at such a 
rapid rate, that they were half through the Park befure 
either—deeply engaged with his thoughts—had again 
spoken. 

« Let me see—how shall I know when he arrives in 
London ?” said the colonel, abruptly, as if he had thought 
aloud. 

“ Oh, there cannot be much difficulty about that,” re- 
plied the general, who had satisfied himself of the hope- 
lessness of attempting to dissuade Colonel St. Helen from 
his evident purpose. “I will do all that you can possi- 
bly desire, since——” 

“ Dear Ogilvie—my dear, good brother,” said the colo- 
nel, with affectionate energy, “ do not think I shall permit 
you to be at all involved in this affair. Mischief may 
come of it—I cannot deprive my sister and my children 
of your presence, even for a moment.” 

“ You shall not meet him unless I am at your elbow,” 
interrupted the general, with a determined air; “ I can 
be firm, St. Helen, as well as you.” 

“ Ogilvie, Ogilvie, how perfectly useless this is! I 
do assure you that my mind is fixed unalterably. It 
cannot be; it shall not be. May I fall at the first fire 
if I permit you to be on the ground. I could not aim 
steadily if you were there. No—I have got my man. 
Darnley will” 

“I hate your professed duellists,” interrupted the 
general with irrepressible agitation. 

“They are made for such an affair as mine!” ex- 
claimed Colonel St. Helen, with a kind of cheerfulness 
that was sickening. 

General Ogilvie had never seen such a remarkable 
change so quickly effected in any one. 





“ Have you thought of your poor boys ?”’ said he, as 
they approached home. 

“ Thank God that my sister is your wife; that you 
are my brother-in-law !” exclaimed Colonel St. Helen, 
in a more subdued tone than that in which he had been 
hitherto speaking ; “they cannot be better off !” 

“ This scoundrel has no such ties! You don’t meet 
on equal terms.” 

“Perhaps not exactly, but—my bullet will spoil his 
pretty coronet too!” He paused, and a grim smile 
passed over his features. “ Poor devil,” he added, with 
a bitter air, “I would give a trifle to be present when 
Major Darnley first calls upon him! _ It will try his met- 
tle, rather, won’t it!” almost laughing—but such a 
laugh. 

“ Really, St. Helen, this has turned you into a devil !” 
exclaimed General Ogilvie. 

“ The best thing that the old Lord Seckington ever 
did,” said Colonel St. Helen to himself, but aloud—as 
if he had not heard his companion’s remark, “ was to 
die exactly when he did die; the best thing that has 
happened to the new Lord Seckington was, to become 
Lord Seckington exactly when he did become Lord 
Seckington ; and the next best thing was, that I should 
come to know of it just when I did come to know of it.” 

“You are certainly, my dear St. Helen, the most 
cruelly injured man breathing,” said General Ogilvie, 
after they had walked for some minutes in silence, “ and 
nobody has a right to interfere with you.” 

“TI should think not,” replied Colonel St. Helen, in 
the same short bitter tones in which he had been all 
along speaking. Ogilvie!” he added, turning suddenly 
and looking him full in the face, “no treachery! By 
your honour as a soldier and a gentleman, no interference 
in any way !” 

“TI should have thought that such an appeal was per- 
fectly unnecessary,” replied the general, coldly. 

“Oh, forgive me! forgive me, Ogilvie! Remember 
my sufferings ; I was wrong, I know it.” 

“I have nothing to forgive, St. Helen,” replied Gene- 
ral Ogilvie, with a quivering lip. «“ By my God, I will 
be true to you in every thing.” 

«And I will be true to myself, Ogilvie. You shall 
see !” rejoined the colonel, grasping his hand, and skak- 
ing it cordially. “And now, what must we say to my 
sister to prevent suspicion ?” 

“Oh! we must say that your ship does not sail for a 
fortnight, or something of that kind—it will be no diffi- 
cult thing to deceive her, poor thing!” said the general 
with a deep sigh. 

“ Hardy,” said Colonel St. Helen, addressing his 
groom, whom he had sent for as soon as he reached his 
own room at General Ogilvie’s, and putting two guineas 
into his hand, “ go directly and station yourself at the 
corner of street, and watch number , which is 
Lord Seckington’s. Say not a word to any body, but 
be on the look-out night and day ; and the moment that 
you see a traveling carriage—or any thing of the sort— 
go up to the door, presently enquire who it is that has 
come ; and if you hear that it is Lord Seckington, come 
off to me at the top of your speed—it shall be the best 
half hour’s work you ever did in your life—ask quietly 
—quietlv, mind, to see me and tell me your news. ‘To 
nobody but me, sir.” 

Hardy was a keen and faithful fellow ; and in about 
an hour’s time he was to be seen lurking about 
street, in exact obedience to his master’s orders. 

What I subsequently learnt from several quarters I 
may state here, in order to keep up the course of the 
narrative, and the better to explain the events which re- 
main to be described. 

I was right in supposing that Captain Alverley and 
Mrs. St. Helen went direct to the continent ; but of their 
movements when there I scarce know any thing. Her 
wild and frantic agonies of remorse at the step she had 
taken were scarcely calculated to’increase the attachment 
of her heartless companion, whose satiated eye beheld 
the beauty which had so long fevered his soul daily dis- 
appearing. Even had it been otherwise—had she re- 
tained all the fascination and loveliness of her manners, 
the novelty of the affair had worn off; he had gained 
his object—and she perceived his altering = To 
her guilty affrighted soul, indeed,— 


“ The hollow tongue of time—— 
—— was a perpetual knell. Each stroke 
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Pealed for a hope the less; the funeral note 
Of love deep buried without resurrection, 
In the grave of possession.” 


When he discovered the incurable nature of her mental 
sufferings,—that. whirling her about from one scene of 
amusement to another, failed of its vbject—he began to 
complain that his funds were running low. He had, in 
truth, long been greatly embarrassed and involved,—yet 
had he contrived to appear possessed of all the wealth 
and to enjoy all the luxuries and elegances that penni- 
less young men of fashion so mysteriously secure for 
themselves. Now, however, the money he had obtained 
from Mrs. St. Helen, as well as a few hundreds that had 
been supplied to him by a brother reprobate in order to 
carry on the intrigue, had almost disappeared. He be- 
gan to feel himself placed in very awkward circumstances. 
What is a penniless man of fashion in Paris? Captain 
Alverley besides was burdened with the perpetual presence 
of a woman who was weeping bitterly from morning to 
night—frequently in ‘very violent hysterics—and who 
vehemently reproached him with being the author of all 
her misery. He soon began to sicken of all this. Was 
it for this that he had quitted all the pleasures of Lon- 
don, and lost all his hopes of advancement in the army ? 
Paris was a very pleasant place, and he could have en- 
joyed himself there but for this unfortunate and—as he 
soon felt and expressed it—most disgusting affair. He 
therefore began to loathe the very sight of his miserable 
companion. It was unquestionably with a feeling of 
keen regret that he found her brought home one night 
dripping from the Seine, after an abortive attempt at self- 
destruction, to which his cold sarcastic repartees had im- 
pelled his half maddened victim. The poor captain was 
to be pitied—his bold and dashing adventure had turned 
out most unfortunately! Instead of the brilliant beauty 
he had reckoned on having secured for at least a year or 
two in Mrs. St. Helen, he beheld it suddenly withered 
and gone, and there was ever with him a haggard wo- 
man, tearing her hair, wringing her hands, and frantic- 
ally taxing him with being her destroyer. In vain he 
sought to escape from it—she would never leave him! 
He had returned to Londen to endeavour to raise funds; 
his unlucky encounter with the commander in chief sent 
him back in fury to Paris. He had never felt himself 
in such an extremity; and he determined, after much 
bitter reflection, that could he but once get extricated 
from this unfortunate adventure, he would never again 
undertake one on so extensive a scale. 

Of a sudden, however, an express from London 
brought him news that electrified him with delight—a 
delight which, in the enthusiasm of the moment, he at- 
tempted to communicate to his gloomy companion. By 
the death ef his aged uncle he had become Lord Seck- 
ington ; the proprietor of Seckington castle, in ——shire ; 
one or two other houses in different parts of the country ; 
and a splendid mansion in street ; with a rent-roll 
of upwards of £25,000 a year, and not less than £200,000 
in the funds. At the first impulse of his gener... feel- 
ings, he determined to settle upon Mrs, St. Helen the 
sum of £500 a year, which he permitted her to spend 
wherever she chose—offering to give her a thousand 
pounds in addition if she would not return to England. 
She began, however, now to be unreasonable; and af- 
fected to receive his liberal proposal with consternation ! 

And was it really then possible that, after all he had 
said and done, she was not to become Lady Seckington ! 
Even if Colonel St. Helen should take successful pro- 
ceedings for a divorce? Horror—horror unutterable ! 

* * * . . 

The next communications that reached Lord Seck- 
ington consisted chiefly of pressing entreaties from his 
solicitor, and that of his !amented uncle, the late Lord 
Seckington, that he would lose no time in coming to 
London, as there were many matters requiring his im- 
mediate attention. He was glad to sce their letters ac- 
companied with one that bore the handwriting of his 
intimate friend Captain Leicester. “He opened it, and 
read thus, 





“ Dear Seckingiton,—Pshaw, how odd it looks! Of 
course I congratulate you, as every body does. Don’t 
cut your old friends, that’s all, But I wish chiefly to 
say—wait abroad a little, only till the excitement of the 
story has a little gone down. That d——d uobappy 





to India, in double quick time. Would it not be as well 
to wait till he’s off, and the coast is clear ? 
“ Eternally yours, 
“ F, Lgicesten. 
“ The Right Hon. Lord Seckington.” 


On perusing this well-timed and friendly letter, it sud- 
denly occurred to Lord Seckington that he had certainly 
various matters of importance to settle in different parts 
of the continent; and so he wrote to his solicitors—in- 
finitely to their astonishment and vexation. He was 
preparing to set off for Brussels two or three days after- 
wards, when another letter reached him from the same 
friendly and vigilant pen. 


(Private.) 
“ London, 8th August, 18—. 


“ Dear Seckington,— What the deuse is in the wind, 
perhaps you can better guess than I can tell; but I lose 
no time in writing, to say that Colonel St. Helen, who 
had appointed to sail to India (as I told you in my letter 
ef the other day), and taken leave of every body in a 
gloomy way, to seek an honourable grave, &c. &c. &c., 
has suddenly changed his mind, countermanded all his 
arrangements, and stops in London!! Every one is 
amazed at this queer move. I have reason to know that 
he had actually engaged his passage by a ship that started 
two or three days ago, and has forfeited all the passage- 
money. This certainly looks cursedly unpleasant—are 
we to look out for a squall?’ Do you think he has seen 
that offensive, impertinent paragraph about you in the 
papers, and is waiting for you? If so, you arein a 
d——d awkward predicament, and I really searce know 
how to advise you. It will hardly do to keep out of the 
way a little longer, will it? Ask , and , and 
above all, Count Ever yours, more and more. 

¥¢ F.L.” 

As Lord Seckington read this letter his face gradually | 
became as white as the paper he looked upon. Several | 
letters lay on the table before him unopened and unat- | 
tended to. With Captain Leicester’s in his hand, he re- 
mained motionless for nearly half an hour; at the ex- 
piration of which period he was on the point of going | 
into his bedroom and putting the muzzle of a pistol into | 
his ear. Probably what he endured in that brief inter- 
val counterbalanced all the pleasure of his whole life. 
Lord Seckington was a frightful reprobate, but he was | 
no coward; on the contrary, he was as cool and brave | 
a man as ever wore epaulets. But consider his situation. | 

Here he was, scarcely thirty years old, suddenly be- | 


come a peer of the realm, having succeeded to a very 


ancient title ; and with all appliances and means to boot | 
—all that could secure him 











« Honour, wealth, obedience—troops of friends” — 


in short, occupying as brilliant a position as man could | 
well be placed in; yet amidst all the dazzling prospect 
that was open before him, his eyes lit and settled upon 
one fell figure only—that of Colonel St. Helen, standing 
at ten or twelve paces’ distance from him, his outstretched 
arm steadily pointing a pistol at his head. It was per- 
fectly frightful.” 

What would he have cared for it in the heyday of his 
career as Captain Alverley ; or rather as he was only a | 
few short days before, desperately in debt, driven from 
the army, disgusted with the presence and stunned with | 
the shricks of a woman he had long loathed; but now 
—Perdition! The cold sweat stood upon his brow, and | 
he felt sick todeath. What was tobedone? He could | 
not keep out of the way—the spirit of a man could not | 
endure the idea of such cowardice ; no, his coronet should 
never be defiled by the head of a coward, So there was 
no alternative. ‘T’o London he must go, and that with- 
out delay, with the all but certainty that within a few 
hours of his arrival, Colonet St. Helen would have 
avenged all the wrongs he had suffered by sending a 
bullet through the head of him who had inflicted them. 
These were the dreadful thoughts that were passing 
through his mind, when the spectre stood suddenly be- 
fore him, Mrs. St. Helen, who then happened to enter 
his room—uall her beauty gone, a truly “ lamentable ob- 
ject.” 

’ « Well, madam,” commenced Lord Seckington, bitter- | 
ly and fiercely, “ I am going to London, to be shot at by 











devil, St. H , is in town; but I hear he’s going back 
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your d——4 husband. He will certainly kill me; that 








is, if I do not first” The latter part of this fiendish 
speech was lost upon Mrs, St. Helen, who had fallen 
down in a swoon. He immediately summoned assist- 
ance into the room, and then quitted it, hastily gathering 
up his letters ; but, by some fatality, leaving behind him 
the one which had occasioned him his horrible agonies 
—Captain Leicester’s, It fell into the hands of Mrs, 
St. Helen’s maid, who communicated its direful contents 
to Mrs. St. Helen, but not till after Lord Seckington had 
quitted Paris. He hurried to his bedroom, and after 
drinking off a large glass of Cogniac, he dressed, and 
set off to consult with one or two “ experienced” friends 
upon the only matter that now occupied his mind— 
whether the laws of duelling would admit, under the 
circumstances of his expected meeting with Colonel St. 
Helen, of his shooting at his antagonist, in the first in- 
stance, which would afford him, he considered, the only 
chance he had of saving a life he was just then particu- 
larly anxious to preserve. 

«“ You must give him,” said Colonel , a con- 
siderable authority in such matters, “ two shots, in my 
opinion, and even a third, if the first two have had no 
effect ; and then you may do as you will.” 

“ Pho!” exclaimed Lord Seckington, with undisguised 
trepidation. 

“ Well,” replied the colonel quietly, “ you may say 
pho! if you like, but you asked my opinion, and you 
have it. I have known it acted upon several times, and 
never objected to.” 

« Is your friend a good shot ?” enquired Count ——-, 
a little fire-eater as ever breathed. 

“I should say, in all probability, as good as myself.” 

The count shrugged his shoulders, 

«“ Ah, that is very bad! I think you may shoot at 
your friend at the very first, by accident.” 











«“ That’s not exactly the way matters are settled in 
England, count,” interrupted Colonel , sharply ; 





| the vivacious Frenchman retorted ; one word led on an- 


other, and that evening they went through a little duel 
scene of their own; Lord Seckington being actually 
compelled to stand second to his countryman! On re- 
turning to his hotel, he found the cards of almost every 
one of his most distinguished countrymen then resident 
in Paris lying on his table. He turned sick at heart as 
he looked upon them. He found that Mrs. St. Helen 
was still in a state of insensibility ; and he embraced the 
opportunity it afforded him of preparing for his imme- 
diate departure; but not before he had left sufficient 
funds to provide for her comforts till he could send her 
further assistance from London, if, indeed, she did not 
first receive the intelligence of his death. Early in the 
ensuing morning he set out, with much the same thoughts 
and feelings as those with which a man might pass 
through beautiful scenery on his way to the guilletine. 

Perhaps it might not be exaggeration to say that he 
endured the tortures of the damned ; and when his post- 
chaise and four drew up opposite the frowning portals of 
his house in street, he stepped out of it pale as 
death, and scarce able to conceal his agitation from the 
obsequious menials who lined the hall to receive their 
new lord. «“ How long will they be mine !” 

As soon as the bustle of his arrival was over, and 
while the emptied chaise was being led away from the 
door, a groom, who might have been observed loitering 
about the street, stepped up, gently pulled the area-bell, 
and enquired if that was Lord Seckington who had ar- 
rived? He was rather tartly answered in the affirmative 
by a bustling servant. The groom sauntered carelessly 
down the street ; but as soon as he had turned the cor- 
ner, he ran as if a pack of beagles had been at his heels, 
and scarce ever stopped till he reached General Ogilvie’s. 
He succeeded in communicating his pregnant intelli- 
gence to Colonel St. Helen without having excited the 
suspicion of any one in the house; which Colonel St. 
Helen quitted a few minutes afterwards. 

About seven o’clock the same evening a gentleman 
knocked at the door of Lord Seckington’s house. Having 
been informed that his lordship was.very particularly 
engaged, the stranger desired to be shown into the library, 
where he would wait his lordship’s leisure, as he had a 
very pressing engagement with him. The servant ac- 
cordingly ushered him into the library, and took up to 
Lord Seckington the card of “Major Darnley.” He 
had not long to wait; for in less than five minutes the 
door was opened, and Lord Seckington entered in his 
dressing-gown. 
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“ Major Darnley, I presume?” he enquired, politely 
advancing towards his visiter, who rose and bowed, 
Lord Seckington, who looked pale and fatigued with 
traveling, apologised for his delay in attending the major, 
and also for his dress, on the score of his having not yet 
had time to change it. 

“IT need only mention the name of Colonel St. Helen, 
my lord,” said Major Darnley, in alow tone, “ to apprise 
your lordship of the painful nature of my errand.” 

“«“ Certainly—I perfectly understand,” replied Lord 
Seckington, rather hastily. 

“ Of course, my lord, the sooner this affair is settled 
the better !” 

«By all means,” replied Lord Seckington, calmly. 
“I have no doubt that my friend, Captain Leicester, 
whom I know to be in town, will act with you imme- 
diately on my behalf. Probably he is this moment at 
’s, where you could hardly fail of meeting him,” 
looking at his watch. 

«“ Perhaps your lordship will favour me with a line 
addressed to Captain Leicester, intimating the nature of 
my application ?”’ 

* Undoubtedly,” replied Lord Seckington ; and sitting 
down, he wrote a few lines to the desired effect, and fold- 
ing up the note, directed it, and gave it to Major Darnley. 

“ Probably Captain Leicester will be with your lord- 
ship shortly—shall I tell him that your lordship waits 
here for him ?” 

“I beg you will do me that favour. Pray, Major 
Darnley, let no time whatever be lost,” added Lord Seck- 
ington, with a smile which it would have been a luxury 
to a fiend to witness. He rang the bell, and Major 
Darnley took his leave. ‘The instant that the door was 
closed, Lord Seckington, after a sickening glance round 
at the spacious and splendid apartment, threw himself 
upon the sofa in a state of mind that it would be in vain 





to attempt describing. 

Having agreed to dine that evening with one of his 
old friends who had succeeded to a dukedom since they 
had met, and who had quitted lord Seckington only half 
an hour before Major Darnley’s arrival, it became ne- 
cessary to write off immediately, and announce his ina- 
bility to be present. He did so, and stated it to be owing 
to very pressing engagements, and the thought which 
had since occurred to him, that he ought not to dine out 
till after bis uncle’s funeral—well knowing that his own 
funeral might probably take place at the same time. It 
may be easily understood that he was in no humour to 
renew the business details which Major Darnley’s arrival 
had interrupted. He sent a message to that effect up 
stairs to his solicitor, to whom he had promised to return, 
begging him to be in attendance in the morning ; and 
ordering dinner to be prepared and served at a moment’s 
notice, he again threw himself upon the sofa. He was 
roused from his dreadful reverie about a quarter before 
eight o’clock by Captain Leicester. He was in full 
dinner dress, having been met by Major Darnley, just as 
he was preparing to go to the Duke of ’s, where he 
was to have been surprised by the appearance of Lord 
Seckington. After his hurried interview with Major 
Darnley, he had come off direct to street. 

«“ Well, Alverley—Seckington, I mean—you sce it’s 








just as I suspected,” said he, hastily stepping up to Lord 


Seckington. 

“ Yes,” he replied, shaking him cordially by the hand, 
and unconsciously sighing. ‘May I reckon on your 
services t” 

«“ Oh, of course—I am here on the business now.” 

« Where were you going when Major Darnley found 
you?” enquired Lord Seckington, alluding to Captain 
l.cicester’s dress. 

«“ The Duke of 

« Ah, I was to have been there too,” said Lord Seck- 
ington. “They'll suspect that something ’s wrong by 
our both so suddenly sending refusals.” 

«“ And let them—they ’re not likely to send us peace- 
officers, if they do suspect. They ‘Il only be devilish 
sorry to lose the company of two deused good knives 
ind forks—that’s all !” 

«“] have ordered dinner here to be ready at a moment’s 
notice,” said Lord Seckington, as the servant brought in 
candles. He must have observed the troubled and pallid 
countenance of his lord as he placed them upon the table 
near which Lord Seckington and Captain Leicester were 
standing. “ You can stay to dinner ?” 

“J think, perhaps, J have half an hour to spare,” re- 
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plied Captain Leicester,—for duellists, like lovers, must 
eat, it would seem ;—* but I can’t spare one second more, 
for I’ve engaged to meet Darnley at ’s by a quarter 
to nine o’clock.” Lord Seckington rang, and ordered 
dinner to be served immediately. 

“ Fhis blood-thirsty devil, St. Helen,” said Lord Seck- 
ington, as the servant closed the door, “ must have been 
watching for my arrival—Major Darnley was with me 
in less than an hour after I had got into the house.” 

“ Very probably. No doubt he had hired some fel- 
lows to lurk about and bring him word of your arrival. 
You know. my dear fellow,” added Captain Leicester, 
“ there’s no disguising the thing ; we are likely to have 
d d sharp work on our hands in the morning.” 

“The morning? I shall go mad if I have to wait all 
through the night!” exclaimed Lord Seckington, vehe- 
mently—* d n me if I could not infinitely prefer 
fighting to-night—why could it not be at ’st You 
could easily manage it, Leicester. You really must ar- 
range itso! I shan’t have a chance, if we wait till the 
morning !” 

“ Yau know it can’t be done,” replied Captain Leices- 
ter, quietly, as soon as Lord Seckington had ceased— 
“it’s not selon la regle—there’s a method in every 
thing, and dueling is nothing without it. Darnley 
would laugh at me if I proposed it.” 

«“ Well, [am of course in your hands. You must do 
as you think proper,” said Lord Seckington, with a sigh. 

“Ill parade you let me see—five, or six o’clock 
—either will do,” said Captain Leicester, thoughtfully. 
“ However, we shall discuss every thing fully to-night 
at 5d 

“Did you ever know of such an unhappy devil as I 
am, Leicester?” exclaimed Lord Seckington, abruptly, 
walking to and fro—* just now to be shot.” 

“ Ay, and for such a cause, that’s the ugly part of the 
story—but what does that signify? "T'was an adven- 
ture carried on with the utmost spirit—you could not 
command success, you know—eh ? isn’t that the word ?” 

“It’s d——d hard to part with-all this !’"—exclaimed 
Lord Seckington, sadly, pointing to the fine library. 
“ Hell must be a joke to what J’ve suffered since I got 
your last letter.” 

“T thought it would have that effect, when I was 
writing it. But,” shrugging his shoulders, “ the thing’s 
done now, and you must try not to think of it. "Tis 
worse than useless. Make your will, and snap your 
fingers at every thing and every body in the world. 
That ’s the way a man of sense and spirit should meet 
death, and then he conquers it. By the way, if you 
were to make your will, it might be as well. There’s 
an infernal heap of money in the funds, you know” 

“O Leicester, don’t torment me! I shall do what is 
proper, you may depend upon it.” 

“ Well, my dear fellow, don’t take it ill. "Tis no 
more than every second should do for his principal when 
he expects warm work! Of course, St. Helen, you 
know, will try d——d hard to hit you; but after all 
there ’s no certainty, even with the deadliest shot in the 
world.” 

«Oh, curse the 





























!” groaned Lord Seckington, 


| coupling Mrs. St. Helen’s name with the vilest epithet 
| that could be applied to a woman. 


| that very unhandsome—nay, it’s ungrateful—it sd 





I call 
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“No, no, Seckington—you forget yourself. 





bad taste!” said Captain Leicester, seriously. 


“ You should only know the kind of life she’s led 
me since we went abroad !” exclaimed Lord Seckington, 
vehemently. 

“Poor devil, you ought not to speak of her in that 
way,” said Captain Leicester, with a grave air of dis- 
pleasure. ‘“ Pray remember, Seckington, that whatever 
she is, you have made her. Itis not handsome to speak 
so of the woman that has denied you nothing, and lost 
every thing for your sake.” 

“Well,” exclaimed Lord Seckington, after walking 
violently to and fro—« I suppose I may say that I wish I 
had been in before I had ever seen her.” 

“Ah, yes—quite another matter; but we mustn’t 
have any thing unkind said of poor pretty Mrs. St. 
Helen.” 

“« Pretty ! 
Pretty !” 

“ Well I hope you have settled something handsome 
on her.” 

“ Five hundred a year.” 





By ——, you should see her now! 





“ Devilish liberal, certainly. Would she speak to me 
if we met at Paris?” 

Lord Seckingtun made no reply, but, with his arms 
folded, kept walking to and fro, heaving heavy sighs. 

“Take my advice, Seckington—make a brave effort, 
and throw it all off your mind. It can do you no good 
—it will do you infinite harm. Fancy yourself plain 
Charles Alverley—the dodged of duns—drop ‘ my lord,’ 
—think nothing of your rent-roll or your funded pro- 
perty: they ’Il be all the more delightful if you escape 
to-morrow! Why do you provoke your fate? Hope 
for the best. Depend upon it you ’re too good a fellow 
to be ordered off just in the nick of time—oh, it’s im- 
possible !” 

Lord Seckington grasped his hands and looked un- 
utterable things. 

«“ You know, Leicester, it is not death that I care for, 
come how or when it may,” said he, «I’m a little above 
that, I should hope.” 

“Don’t fear Bogy, then, eh?” interrupted Captain 
Leicester, with a smile. 


“Pshaw! But, by the way, whatamI todo? How 
often am I to receive his fire ?” 
“ Ah, I’ve been considering that point alittle. Why, 


I think—twice.” 

«“ And [’—— 

“ Fire wide the first time, of course” 

“ But I don’t think it és quite such a matter of course, 
Leicester.” 

“ Oh, nonsense, it’s clear as daylight—trust me.” 

“ Really, it’s devilish hard—he ’I| try to take my life. 
It’s throwing away my only chance. It’s going out to 
be clean murdered !” 

“Seckington, put yourself into my place. You know 
that what I say is the correct thing. It must be so, or J 
am not responsible. If nothing happens, of course hell 
demand another shot; and then, you may perhaps— 
hem !—I don’t say what you ought to do, but I think I 
know what J should do. And the same if a third is 
asked for.” 

«“ Why the devil does not the fellow announce din- 
ner?” exclaimed Lord Seckington, violently pulling the 
bell. 

“ Hush—don’t be so feverish. He announced it five 
minutes ago—I’ve been on the move ever since—I’ve 
now only a quarter of an hour.” 

Here the servant made his appearance, and Lord Seck- 
ington in silence followed his companion to the dining- 
room. Both of them cast one significant glance at the 
splendour of the sideboard display—and, indeed, of every 
thing about them. 

«“ The first time you have ever done the honours here, 
I presume ?”’ said Captain Leicester, as he took his seat. 

“It is probably the Jast,’ thought Lord Seckington. 
Alas! what would he have given at that moment to 
undo what he had done—to have begun nothing of 
which he had not well considered the end—never to have 
blasted the happy home of his brave brother soldier—to 
escape from the mortal thraldom he was now enduring! 
Perhaps, had he been calm enough, a lesson of his earlier 
days might have recurred to him before the fearful lesson 
of the ensuing morning! 





“ Audire est opere pretium, procedere recté 
Qui mechis non vultis—ut omni parte labornet ! 
Utque illis multo corrupta dolore voluptas, 
Atque hc rara, cadat dura inter sepe pericla !’* 


It was settled by the seconds that the meeting should 
take place at five o’clock on the ensuing morning in 
Battersea Fields, and as both of them anticipated its 
turning out a desperate affair, they made all nececessary 
arrangements to meet contingencies, providing for the 
instant flight of the survivor and themselves—or, it might 
be, of themselves alone—in the event of any thing fatal 
occurring. ‘T'wo experienced surgeons also were in at- 
tendance. Their arrangements, in short, were admirably 
made, for they were both of them somewhat experienced 
in such affairs. Within a very few moments of each 
other’s arrival were the two hostile parties in the field. 
Both Colonel St. Helen and Lord Seckington were very 
finely made men, and of a most gentlemanly appearance. 
The former was dressed in a blue surtout and light trou- 
sers—the latter in black—black from‘head to foot—not 
a spot of colour about him—nothing that might possibly 


* Hor. Sat. Lib. I. Sat. ii. 
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serve to point the weapon of his antagonist—a precau- 
tion of his thoughtful second, of which he had readily 
availed himself, but which was totally disregarded by 
Colonel St. Helen. The process of loading was soon 
got through—the distance, ten paces, duly stepped out 
by Major Darnley—and there Lord Seckington stood, in 
fearful contiguity, in the immediate presence of his irre- 
parably injured and mortal foe. Lord Seckington did 
not attempt either to sustain or return the dreadful look 
with which Colonel St. Helen regarded him! Pistols 
were quickly placed in their hands—the seconds with- 
drew to about a dozen paces. 

«Gentlemen, are you ready? 
Major Darnley. 

Both pistols were discharged as he uttered the last 
word, and the principals remained standing unhurt. 
Lord Seckington fired as he had been enjoined, while 
Colonel St. Helen’s ball whistled closely past the chin 
of his opponent. 

« Are you satisfied !” enquired Captain Leicester: 

« By no means,” replied Major Darnley. 

They loaded again—again withdrew, having placed 
fresh pistols in the hands of their respective principals— 
again was the word given—again both fired simultane- 
ously, but again without effect. It was evident that this 
time Lord Seckington had followed the example of his 
opponent, for his ball passed close behind Colonel St. 
Helen’s shoulder. 

«I presume you are now satisfied ?” enquired Captain 
Leicester. 

“ Certainly not,” replied Major Darnley. 
insist upon a third shot.” 

«T really cannot permit it” 

« Load again!” exclaimed Lord Seckington, in a low 
tone; and the.seconds resumed their gloomy functions. 

A third time their principals stood awaiting their sig- 
nal, and as the word “ Fire!” escaped from the lips of 
Major Darnley, both were observed taking deliberate aim. 
Neither fired till a second or two after the word had been 
uttered, when their pistols flashed together, and Lord 
Seckington sprung upwards, and instantly lay extended 
upon the ground. Colonel St. Helen’s ball appeared to 
have passed through the head of his opponent, while he 
himself, still convulsively grasping his weapon, remained 
standing, looking silently and grimly at his prostrate 
antagonist. 

«“ Fly! For God’s sake, fly !” exclaimed Major Darn- 
ley, looking towards Colonel St. Helen from beside the 
insensible figure of Lord Seckington. 

“Ts he killed?” whispered Colonel St. Helen, as Ma- 
jor Darnley rushed up to him, repeating his entreaties, 

«“ Yes—yes—lI fear he is,” replied the major. “ Why, 
St. Helen! St. Helen! Are you hit?” Rushing for- 
ward, he caught the colonel in his arms, and both fell 
together on the ground. 

The surgeon who had accompanied him to the field, 
was instantly at his side, and pronounced Colonel St. 
Helen to have had a fit of apoplexy. Lord Seckington’s 
ball had all but touched the breast of Colonel St. Helen, 
who with truer and more deadly aim had so directed his 
ball that it passed right through the bones of we nose, 
immediately beneath the eyebrows, carrying away almost 
the whole of the nasal bones. Lord Seckington was not 
dead, though perfecily insensible—the wound he had 
received was one that, if he survived, would occasion 
him the most frightful disfigurement for life. He was 
carried insensible to his carriage, a handkerchief having 
been thrown over his face, and hurried off at the top 
speed of his four horses to street. It was found 
necessary to bleed Colonel St. Helen on the spot from 
both arms, and as soon as the incisions had been hastily 
bandaged up, he was conveyed with difficuly to his car- 
riage, and taken home to General Ogilvie’s a dismal 
spectacle ! 

A short time before the carriage containing Lord Seck- 
ington reached street, a postchaise drew up oppo- 
site to his door, in which were two females, one of whom 
appeared violently agitated. 

«“ Knock and ring—ring hard !—~open the chaise door 
—make haste!” exclaimed one of them in a breath; and 
as soon as the hali door was thrown open by the alarmed 
porter—for all the servants had a suspicion of the dread- 
ful nature of the engagement which had taken Lord 
Seckington away so early in a carriage and fowr, and 
were now awaiting his return in the greatest trepidation 
—she rushed in. 


Fire!” exclaimed 


“T must 














«Is Lord—Lord Seckington~is he at home?” she | 
| dead paramour, whose hand had, perhaps, that morning, 


gasped. 


«“ Yes—no,” replied the porter in a breath. “ Do you 


know any thing about his lordship?” By this time the 
valet, who had accompanied him to France, and had re- 
turned with him, made his appearance, and whispered 
to the porter, who then, in a somewhat less respectful 


tone, enquired, “ Does his lordship expect you, ma’am?” | 
* No, my lord does not, I can answer for that,” inter- | 
posed the valet; “he thinks you’re at this moment in | 


Paris.” 

“Silence, sir! show me instantly into the dining- 
room,” said the lady, as indignantly as her violent agita- 
tion would admit of. 

«“ Excuse me, ma’am,” said the porter, placing him- 
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broken; paralysed with the dreadful spectacle of het 


too, been dyed with the blood of her husband ! 

It seemed that, as soon as ever she recovered her 
senses when at Paris, and discovered the departure of 
Lord Seckington, and learned from her maid the too 
probable object of his abrupt disappearance, she deter- 
mined on following him, and engaged a passage in the 
very next conveyance that started, so as, by traveling 
night and day, to reach strect the very morning 
after Lord Seckington’s arrival. 

I was called in to attend Colonel St. Helen about ten 
o’clock, and found him in almost precisely similar cir- 





| cumstances to those in which he had been placed when 


| 


self between her and the dining-room door, « I—I can- 


not admit you! Are you a relation of his lordship, or 
what ? What’s your business here ?” 

«“ Hinder me at your peril, sirrah!” exclaimed Mrs. 
St. Helen—for she it was, with all her naturally com- 
manding tone and manner; and at the same time push- 
ing him gently aside, without further opposition she 
entered the dining-room. 

«“ Order in my maid from the chaise!” said Mrs. St. 
Helen, sinking exhausted into the nearest chair, scarce 
able to stand, or to see whether her orders were attended 
to. ‘There was a sudden muster of servants in the hall 
for a few moments; and, after a hurried conversation to- 
gether, the dining-room door was opened by the valet. 

“I hope, ma’am, you won't make it necessary, ma’am, 
for us to do our duty. I know, ma’am, who you are,” 
he commenced with a determined air. 

«“ Audacious wretch!” exclaimed Mrs. St. Helen, 
roused for a moment by his extraordinary insolence, “if 
you don’t instantly leave this room, sir 6 

« Ah, ma’am, leave the room? Pray, ma’am, are you 
mistress here? I leave the room, ma’am? You will leave 
it first, ma’am, I can tell you, if it comes to that—that’s 
flat !” he continued, pushing wider open the door. “ Do 
you think, ma’am, I’m going to be talked to in this way 
by you? I know who you are, ma’am, quite well! Do 
you think I hadn’t my eyes and my ears open at Paris? 
My lord’s done the handsome thing by you, and you 
ought not to come following him about the town in this 
way ; ah, ma’am, you may look, but I fancy my lord ’s 
done with you; he’s got other fish to fry jast now—-be- 
lieve me.” At that moment a vehicle was heard ap- 
proaching rapidly, and a hubbub in the hall drew the 
valet thither. “Drive away that chaise!” exclaimed 
half a dozen voices in the street, and Lord Seckington’s 
carriage dashed up to the door, Mrs. St. Helen sprung 
to the window, bearing her chaise ordered away, expect- 
ing some new insult was preparing for her; and beheld 
the miserable figure of Lord Seckington in the act of 
being carried out of the carriage, his head covered over 
with a blood-spotted white handkerchief. She rushed 
from the dining-room, and, with a piercing shrick, was 
flying down the steps, when one of the agitated servants, 
either designedly or accidentally, tripped her foot, ex- 
claiming at the same time, “Get out of the way, you 
d——d !’ and she fell with her forehead upon the 
corner of one of the steps, where she lay insensible and 
disregarded till Lord Seckington had been carried in, 
when the hall door was closed. ‘There she might have 
continued, but for the humanity of one or two persons 
in the crowd that had gathered round Lord Seckington’s 
carriage. ‘They raised her from the ground; and, hav- 
ing been informed from the area that she did not belong 
there, and that they knew nothing whatever about her, 
they carried her, still insensible from the stunning eflects 
of her fall and of her violent mental agitation, to the 
neatest public house, whither her attendant in the chaise 
followed her. From the representations and entreaties 
of the latter, the surly publican consented to receive 
Mrs, St. Helen for the present into bis house, and a 
medical man was sent for. 

This was the once beautiful, happy, innocent wife and 
mother, Emma St. Helen, who had torn herself from 
her helpless children, her affectionate husband ; who had 








opened her foolish and guilty ear and heart to the | 
tempter; who had fled from the pure arms of her hus- | 


band to the blasting serpéntvlike embraces of an adul- 
terer; who could pity her? Here, discarded by the 


menials of her seducer, she lay dishonoured in her ex- | 


tremily among low and unwilling mercenaries; her 
beauty entirely gone; wasted to a skeleton; heart- 





I formerly attended him, only that the present was a far 
more serious attack, and the probabikties of its fatal ter- 
mination infinitely greater. All our efforts to relieve the 
labouring brain proved unavailing, and we all gave up 
the case in despair. On the Saturday evening after his 
fatal meeting with Lord Seckington, I was returning on 
horseback from a visit to a distant patient residing about 
two miles beyond General Ogilvie’s house, and deter- 
mined to call in to enquire after Colonel St. Helen, if he 
yet survived ? When within a few yards of the house, 
I overtook two men carrying a coffin on their backs. <I 
stopped my horse—my conjectures were right—they 
opened the general’s gate, and went up to the house. So 
it was at length all Poor, broken-hearted St. 
Helen, victim of the perfidy of the wife of your bosom, 
—of the villany of your brother soldier—your sorrows 
were at length ended. After pausing for a few moments 
I despatched my groom, desiring him to enquire whether 
they wished to see me. The general sent back word 
that he particularly desired to see me, and I dismounted. 
He met me at the door, and, with’the utmost grief visible 
in his countenance and manner, told me the event that 
had taken place. I followed him into the room he had 
just quitted, and we sat down together. Colonel St. 
Helen expired that day about twelve o’clock—only an 
hour after I had been with him. “ He lay,” said the 
general, “in the same state in which you left him, al- 
most to the last, in a dull stupor. I was sitting on one 
side of the bed, and Mrs. Ogilvie, contrary to my wishes 
—seeing her excessive agitation—entered the room I 
had a little before insisted upon her quitting, and re- 
sumed the seat she had before occupied on the bedside. 
The noise she made seemed to rouse him slightly from 
his lethargy. He slowly opened his eyes—the first time 
during his illness—looked dully at her; I think his lips 
seemed to move, and on bending my ear till it almost 
touched them, I think I heard the word ‘Emma!’ His 
head sunk back upon the pillow, he breathed heavily for 
a moment or two, and St. Helen was no more! No 
doubt,” continued the general, with great emotion, “ he 
had a confused notion that it was Mrs. St. Helen who 
was sitting beside him—alas, that such a polluted being 
should have troubled his last thoughts! Yet there seem- 
ed no anger or disgust in his manner—if it had any 
character at all, it was one of forgiveness !” 

He was buried at ———-; and there was scarcely an 
officer of distinction in London that did not insist upon 
following him to the grave. The kind-hearted com- 
mander in chief shed tears, I understood, when he heard 
of his death. He bequeathed his fortune to his children 
equally, leaving General and Mrs. Ogilvie their guard- 
ians, whom he also empowered to allow Mrs, St. Helen, 
should she ever require it, such a sum as would place 
her out of the reach of destitution, The will was dated 
only the day before that on which he fought with Lord 
Seckington. 

I regret to have to mention that name again, and shall 
dismiss it briefly and for ever. I did not attend him, but 
heard several details concerning him from those who 
did. It would perhaps have been mercy had Colonel 
St. Helen’s ball passed into his brain and deprived him 
of life on the spot. It had utterly destroyed the nasal 
bones—and it is impossible to conceive a more repulsive 
object than he must have presented to every behelder 
during the remainder of his days. He endured intoler- 
able agony for many months from his wound ; and when 
at length, through the carelessness of one of his attend- 
ants, he suddenly obtained a sight of his countenance 
in the glass, the dreadful and irremediable disfigurement 
he had sustained drove him almost to madness. He 
gnashed his teeth, and yelled the most fearful and blas- 
phemous imprecations ; and, in short, to such a pitch of 
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214 a 
frenzy was he driven by it, that it was found necessary 
to place him for some time under constraint, lest he 
should lay violent hands upon himself. He gradually, 
however, became calmer, and appeared likely in time to 
become reconciled to his misfortune. Colonel St. Helen 
was dead—that was some gratification! Lord Secking- 
ton had still vast solace left him; he was, after all, a 
peer of the realm; he had a fine, a noble fortune at bis 
command; and these, with other consolatory topics, 
were urged upon him so frequently and earnestly by his 
friends and attendants, as at length to satisfy them that 
they might lay aside their apprehensions, and release 
him from the painful—the intolerable—restraint they had 
felt it necessary to impose upon him, also relaxing the 
strictness of their surveillance. ‘They did so; and a 
day or two afterwards, the event was duly announced in 
the newspaper as follows:—«On the 29th ult. at 
street, in his 32d year, the right honourable Lord Seck- 
ington.” If such a thing as a coroner’s inquest took 
place, the papers took no notice of it; and every body 
was satisfied that he died in consequence of the wounds 
he had received in his duel with Colonel St. Helen. 





My pen now moves heavily and reluctantly in tracing 
these painful, but, I hope, nevertheless, instructive 
scenes; my head aches ‘as I recall them, but my long 
labours now draw to a close. 

General and Mrs. Ogilvie, with their little precious 
charges—for precious they were, and they were them- 
selves childless—withdrew, in about a twelvemonth after 
Colonel St. Helen’s death, to a remote part of England, 
where they might attend exclusively and unremittingly 
to the important and interesting duties confided to them. 
Their departure, and the endless absorbing engagments 
of a busy professional life in the metropolis, caused the 
gloomy transactions above narrated gradually to disap- 
pear from my memory, which, however, they had long 
and grievously haunted. ‘Three years afterwards, there 
occurs the following entry in my diary :— 


«“ Wednesday, 8th October, 18—,” 


* * But I shall endeavour to describe the scene 
exactly as it appeared to me. May experience never 
enable me to describe such another ! 

«“ Hush! stand here, Doctor »’ whispered Mr. 
B——., the proprietor of an extensive private asylum 
near the metropolis, where I had called to visit a gentle- 
man who had been Jong a patient of mine. “ Hush, 
don’t speak, nor be at all alarmed,” opening a small, and, 
as it seemed to me, a secret door,—‘“these are my in- 
curables. Hark! I think I know what they are about. 
Step forward, here. Can you see?” I did as he direct- 
ed. From my position I cculd not see very distinctly, 
but the room was long and rather narrow, and had a 
resemblance to a ward in a hospital, with about half a 
dozen beds on each side of the room, on which were 
sitting as many boys, apparently from about fifteen to 
eighteen years old, wearing long blue dresses, and their 
hair cut as close to their heads as possible. They were 
making all manner of discordant noises, and seemed 
eagerly talking together, but each sat quietly on his 
own bed; a circumstance I mentioned to Mr. B q 
expressing my surprise that so eager and violent as their 
gestures seemed, they should not quit their beds. “ It 
would be very strange if they cou/d,” he whispered with 
a smile, “for they are all fastened to a staple in the 
wall, by a strong girdle passing round their waists. 
Bless your life! if it was not for that, they would soon 
kill one another, and every body that came near them. 
It was only last month that one of them contrived to 
twist herself.” 

« Herself!’ I whispered, in amazement; “ what do 
you mean, Mr. B cad 

«“ Why, what I say, doctor, surely—are not you aware 
that these are women ?” 

« Gracious God, women !”” I exclaimed, with a perfect 
shudder. 

“ Why, certainly! But, by the way, they don’t look 
much like women, either; that close cut hair of theirs 
is so like the head of a charity school-boy. Some of 
these people have been, and, in point of family are, 
highly respectable. It may appear very shocking to you to 
see them in this condition; it was so to me, until I grew 
accustomed to it. I assure you we use no unnecessary 
violence or restraint whatever ; but, on the contrary, give 
them every indulgence their unfortunate condition will 
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| admit of. What can we do with them? There are se- 


veral of them perfect fiends if they have the slightest 
license. I was obliged to have this room constructed on 
purpose apart from the rest of my establishment, their 
noises were so dreadful ;—now hark !”’ 

«“ Whoo—whoo—whoo”—shrieked a voice louder 
than any of the rest, “ who’ll go to the moon? who’ll 
go to the moon? who’ll go to the moon ?” 

«“I—I’ve got it!” shouted another—* Pole! Pole! 
what have you done with the moon ?” 

“I go for the stars—the stars! Whirr! whirr! whirr! 
—Away! away! away !” cried another. 

“Ha! ha! ha!—Ha, ha, ha!” said another voice, 
bursting into loud laughter, « I’ve got a dog in my head 
—hark, how it barks—bow, wow, wow !—Ha—ha— 
ha!” 

“I’ve got a cat—mew !—mew !—mew! who’ll catch 
the mouse? I feel it—mew !” 

“ Water! water! water! The world’s on fire!— 
Fire, fire, fire !” 

“ Hush, you wretches,” exclaimed another voice, 
“I’m going to sing for my dinner—hush ! hark !” 

“Hark! the song—the song!” cried all the other 
voices together, while the singer began; and in a few 
moments her voice only was heard, wild and dismal be- 
yond description, though not very loud, uttering words 
something like the following : 





“ Hark to the bell, the merry, merry, merry bell, 
It is his knell,—the merry, merry, merry knell” — 


«“ Ding, dong !—Ding, dong !—Ding, dong !”— 


—sung the other voices, in a kind of doleful chorus. 
The singer resumed— 











* Lullaby ! Lullaby! Lullaby ! 
His head, oh, his head it is white— 
All white! white ! 
— Dead, dead, dead ! 


—Sing, you wretches!” They resumed— 

“ Ding, dong !—Ding, dong !—Ding, dong !” 

The sun at that moment shone into the dreary room, 
while I was intently gazing on the miserable scene. it 
disclosed. Mercy !—my flesh crept—I began to recog- 
nise in the singer, who looked wildly up into the sun- 
shine—I could not be wrong—Mrs. St. Helen ! 

“ Who is that!” I enquired, faintly, turning away 
from the room, while my companion closed and secured 
the door. 

“ Mrs, Jones is the performer, if it’s she whom you 
mean.” 

«Oh, no, no, no! Her name is not, it never was 
Jones !” said I, feeling very faint, and moving as quickly 
away as possible into the open air. 

“ Well, certainly,” said Mr. B , after considering 
a little, “it is strange enough; I have certainly now 
and then heard her mention your name, among-others. 
So you know, very probably, her real name,—Mrs. St. 
H ” 








. 


He mentioned the name I dreaded to hear. 

«“T have had her these two years; she was removed 
thither from St. ’s by order of General Ogilvie, at 
whose expense-she continues here.” 

I got into the open air, and began at length to breathe 
more freely. I protest that I never in my life encoun- 
tered such a shock as that I had just experienced. He 





| told me many sad, shocking things, which I shall not 


record. 

Oh merciful and just God, Governor of the world, 
sometimes even in this life thy most tremendous wrath 
alights upon the heads of the guilty! 


Thus end the Passages from the Diary of a late Phy- 
sician. 

Reader, farewell ! 

London, July, 1837. 


Ss. W. 
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The Brom of the Prophecies. 


1, Voyage de ? Arabie Pétrée, par Leon de Laborde et 
Linant. Publié par Leon de Laborde. Gr. fo). 
Paris, 1830, pp. 87. 

2. Journey through Arabia Petrza to Mount Sinai and 
the excavated city of Petra, the Edom of the Pro- 
phecies. By M. Leon pet Lanorvr. 8vo. London, 
1837. pp. 331. 


Our readers will not have forgotten the mention—in- 
cidental as it was—which we made towards the conclu- 
sion of our review of “Keith on the Prophecies” 
(Quarterly Review, vol. liii. p. 144) of M. Laborde’s 
splendid volume on Arabia Petrwa, which, amongst much 
curious but less important matter, gives us a detailed 
description of that wonderful city which Burckhardt had 
discovered amongst the mountains of Edom—that 
“ monumental miracle,” as we ventured to call it—which 
beyond all hope suddenly reappeared, as it were, in the 
wilderness—a new vox clamantis in deserto—to pro- 
claim the literal and visible fulfilment of some of the 
Scripture prophecies, which had hitherto appeared the 
most obscure and incomprehensible. Although we on 
that occasion produced in Doctor Keith’s quotations from 
M. Laborde, and added, from our own consideration of 
the subject, ample confirmation of the general scope of 
the prophetic denunciations against Edom, we intimated 
our intention of returning, at a future opportunity, to a 
more general examination of M. Laborde’s work, with 
the intention of giving our readers a detailed and topo- 
graphical view, not merely of the miraculous city of 
Petra, but also of the whole journey of M. Laborde 
through the Sinaic peninsula—a tract so imperfectly 
known, yet so interesting and important in scriptural 
history. We were, however, induced to defer executing 
this intention by learning that a translation of the work 
was in progress, which was likely to be, in many views, 
more suited to our purpose than the original, which, 
from its unwieldy size and its confused and desultory 
arrangement, is altogether unfitted for common use. M. 
Laborde had separated his materials into three distinct 
parts—first, an introduction, which contains a general 
historical and statistical view of the ancient and the ac- 
tual state of the Arabian peninsula; secondly, a series 
of rather superficial notes, in explanation of the numer- 
ous drawings, made by him and M. Linant, of the prin- 
cipal objects which they fell in with; and, lastly, a 
succinct itinerary, or, as he calls it, topoxraphical journal 
of their route, as far as Petra, where it is discontinued, 
just at the moment when it was most wanted. We- 
cannot understand why this order, or rather disorder, 
was adopted, and why the transactions and objects of 
one day and one spot are thus scattered into different 
and distant pages of an unmanageable folio. M. La- 
borde states, indeed, (p. 73 and passim,) that he intends 
to publish a regular narrative of his journey, more care- 
fully considered, better arranged, and in a more con- 
venient form. This announcement on the part of the 
author is a candid admission of the defects of his book 
in its present state ; but why, with such an opinion and 
such an intention, he should have given to his imperfect 
sketches so magnificent a size and form, seems to us 
unaccountable—particularly as seven years have now 
elapsed since the publication of his great volume, and 
we have not heard of the appearance of the better di- 
gested work which we were promised. Whatever may 
have Leen M. Laborde’s motive for this inconvenient 
mode of publication, the loss of the English reader is 
considerably diminished by the translation now before 
us, which, though it cannot, of course, be expected to 
supply the defects of the original work, has remedied 
two of its most siriking inconveniences by bringing to- 
gether into one view the disjecta membra, and by re- 
ducing to a portable size and a readable narrative the 
different divisions of the desultory folio. We do not 
mean to say that the translator’s use of the materials is 
always that which we should have advised—far from it ; 
nor has he strictly followed out his own principle, of 
working up all the parts into a continuous whole; for 
he has, we know not why, omitted the majority of the 





dates of time and place furnished by the topographical 
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“succeeded, on the 24th May, in reaching the city of Petra, 
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journal. There are several other objections* of detail 
which we could make; but on the whole this publica- 
tion is a considerable improvement on the unwieldy dis- 
order and extravagant expenset of the original, of which 
it contains the whole substance, and almost every sen- 
tence, while it elucidates the text with extracts from, 
and references to, the travels of Burckhardt, Henniker, 
Irby and Mangles, Bankes, &c.—on several points which 
M. Labérde, en attendant his better digested narrative, 
had treated too slightly. Nor has the work suffered any 
injury, in point of embellishment, from the considerable 
reduction in the size and the inconsiderable diminution 
of the number of the graphic illustrations—al/ that have 
any interest or beauty (and, indeed, rather more) have 
been copied ; and the excellence of the execution, both 
of the lithographies and the wood cuts, appear to us, 
notwithstanding their diminished size, to be, in almost 
every case equal, and, in some, superior to the originals. 
The most important omission is of the plates which affect 
to exhibit the topographical details of M. Laborde’s 
route ; but these are so confused, and sometimes so in- 
consistent with the narrative, that the book is really bet- 
ter without them. So much for the English volume. 
We shall now pursue the general subject. 

Our readers are aware that several travellers, who had 
heard fromthe Arabs strange accounts of architectural ruins 
of great beauty and extent in the desert, had endeaveured 
to reach them, but in vain. The inhospitable prohibi- 
tion first addressed by the Edomites to Israel, “« Thou 
shalt not pass through” (Numbers xx. 18), and after- 
wards reiterated against themselves as a penal denun- 
ciation, “ None shall pass through it” (Isaiah xxxiv. 
10), appeared to be still in full force. Seetzen, Mr, Jo- 
lifle, and Sir Frederick Henniker, successively failed. 
But the time was at last arrived when it pleased God to 
reveal the full and perfect accomplishment of a long line 
of prophecies, and in 1811 Burckhardt, under the name 
of Sheik Ibrahim, and in the disguise of a poor Arab, 
at last succeeded in obtaining, with great difficulty and 
danger, a hasty glimpse of the wonderful valley of Petra, 
which exceeded all that the Arab rumours had promised, 
and at once cleared away all the clouds and difficulties 
which had hitherto involved the divine denunciations 
against Edom. Incited by Burckhardt’s success, and the 
important consequences with which this signal discovery 
was pregnant, Captains Irby and Mangles of the British 
navy, with Messrs. Bankes and Legh, resolved in 1818 
to endeavour to penetrate the wilderness of Edom: they 
accordingly set out on the 6th of May from Jerusalem, 

and after a violent resistance from one party of the na- 
tives, which was overcome by the perseverance of an- 
other whose protection the travellers had obtained, they 


situated in a complication of rocky glens, called by the 
general name of Wady Mousa, or the valley of Moses. 
Their stay was abridged to two days, and their observa- 
tions much circumscribed and impeded by the jealousy 
of the neighbouring tribe. Captains Irby ard Mangles 
printed and distributed to their acquaintance, but have 
not published, an account of their travels, in which this 
visit to Petra formed much the most striking feature ; 
Mr. Bankes is said to have made drawings of u.. chief 
objects, but only one of them has reached the public.+ 
We cannot comprehend why our ingenious countrymen 
left to M. Laborde the éclat of revealing the details of 
these extraordinary scenes to the world : but so it is.§ 
M. Leon Laborde—the son of Count Alexander La- 





*The translation is on the whole very well done, 
but in some few places the translator has mistaken the 
author’s meaning, as in p. 106, he mistakes a species of 
rabbit, called the owedber, or weber, for the gazelle. This 
whimsical error was occasioned by an ambiguity in 
the original, which says that the Arabs went out to 
hunt the gazelle, and came back triumphantly with four 
animals they had captured—these animals the translator 
supposed must needs be gazelles, but in fact they were 
webers. 

+ We believe that the subscription price was about ten 
pounds. The London price is twelve pounds. 

+ In Finden’s Landscape Illustrations of the Bible. 

§ The translator has inserted in his second chapter the 
account given by Captains Irby and Mangles of ,their 
expedition to Petra, which, as a verbal description, is 


borde, known in the literary world as the author of 
“Travels in Spain,” and some other works—being at 
Cairo in 1828, after having just completed a tour in 
Egypt, conceived the project of visiting Arabia Petrea, 
and especially its capital: he naturally wished to have a 
companion in his tour, and proposed to associate himself 
with “some Englishmen whose enterprising disposition 
harmonised with his own ;” and joint preparations were 
accordingly made; but “ difficulties connected with the 
future publication of their notes were found inseparable,” 
and the intended partnership was abandoned. At this 
moment, M. Linant, a Frenchman, who seems to have 
been, as well as M. Laborde, a skilful draughtsman, ar- 
rived from Upper Egypt, and he and M. Laborde pre- 
sently came to an understanding with each other, and 
agreed to make the tour to Petra together. 

We shall not occupy our place with more of M. La- 
borde’s preparations for his undertaking than the de- 
scription of his party and escort— 

“ Toualeb, of the tribe of Oualed Said, who was well 
known to M. Linant, was sent for to Sinai: upon my 
part I engaged Hussein, whom I had often met at the 
Greek convent in Cairo, and whose appearance inspired 
me with confidence in his integrity. ‘These two persons 
were charged with the whole of our arrangements. We 
directed them to procure for us two other Arabs as guides, 
men of cliaracter and firmness; and also nine drome- 
daries. M. Linant took with him, moreover, an old 
fiiend of his, who had the care of his house at Cairo, 
M. Petit-Jean, a veteran décoré of the grand army ; who, 
after having gone through the campaigns of the revolu- 
tion, as well as those of the empire, including Waterloo, 
was among the first of the Europeans who were em- 
ployed to drill the negroes and Fellahs, and to teach 
them military manceuvres in the camps of Assouan. 
His was one of those iron frames upon which fatigue, 





wounds, and maladies, appeared to have left no trace: 
his very soul seemed bronzed, and devoid of all faith ex- 
cept in the temper of his good sword, and the charms of 
a good dinner. Petit-Jean was, in fact, a character such 
as our nation alone, and our twenty-five years of war, 
could have exhibited. During our journey he was an | 
unfailing resource in danger, an active auxiliary in all 
our exigencies, and, even when circumstances proved 
most adverse to our hopes, his cheerfulness seemed in- 
extiaustible. My dragoman also attended me, the good- 
natured and faithful Bellier, of whose excellent qualities 
I had in this, as well as in my former journeys, the most 
satisfactory experience. We employed a Berber for 
menial services.” pp. 42, 43. 

“ On the 25th February, the Tohrats, our Arab guides, 

made their appearance in front of our house, with nine 
dromedaries, which knelt down at their command. The 
whole street was in confusion, The cries of the ani- 
mals, mingled with the equally hoarse shouts of the 
Arabs and the passengers, gave peculiar animation to the 
scene.” p. 51, 
The party thus described accomplished the journey to 
Suez in four days, and arrived at that town in the even- 
ing of the 28th. ‘That night the dromedaries forded the 
Red Sea— 

“Some writers suppose that it was by this ford the 
Israelites travered the Red Sea. It appears to me, that 
the ford in question is too near the northern shore to be 
rendered consistent with the recorded history of that 
event: itis much more probable that they effected the 
passage at a place much more to the south, where the 
Arabs frequently cross the gulf, even at the present day, 
as I think I can show; but these observations would re- 
quire too much extent to be introduced here.” p. 70. 
Of this southern ford we find no subsequent mention, 
and we could not have a stronger instance of the un- 
satisfactory style of M. Laborde’s observations, than that 
he should have treated in so loose a way such a very im- 
portant geographical fact—not giving us the least indi- 
cation of the part of the Red Sea where this ford is to 
be found, but only adding, that he meant in a future 
work to show that Ayoun Mousa—the fountains of 
Moses, which are near the ford of Suez, could not have 
been in the line of the march of the Israelites. We 
know not what arguments M. Laborde may have in 
store on this point, but we think we may venture to 
assert that the fact on which we suppose his theory rests, 
namely, a ford much to the south of Suez, is wholly un- 
founded. First, no other traveller mentions such a ford, 








much better than that of M. Laborde. 





and in the particular circumstances in which Burckhardt 
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found the country when he returned by the eastern shore 
of the Gulf of Suez, such a ford would have been of so 
much importance that it must have been mentioned ; 
but, moreover, the East India “ompany have lately pub- 
lished an admirable chart, made from actual survey by 
Captain Moresby and Lieutenant Carless of their navy, 
by which it appears that there is nothing like a ford any 


water in the middle of the whole gulf of fiom twenty 
to forty fathoms. About four or five miles south of Suez, 
neatly opposite youn Mousa, the shores approach a 
little, and there is about eight fathom water at that part 
—but eight fathom (forty-eight feet) is no more a ford 
than eighty fathom; and besides, according to M. La- 
borde’s Aints, the pretended ford must have been much 
to the southward, in which direction, as we have said, 
there is nothing like one. We, on the contrary, after 
an attentive consideration of the Scripture narrative and 
of the local circumstances, are inclined to fall in with 
the general opinion that the Israelites crossed in the 
neighbourhood of Ayoun Mousa, either at the eight- 
fathom strait we have just mentioned, or more probably 
at the still existing ford—which is only occasionally 
practicable—and where, though M. Laborde’s camels 
crossed, those of Pococke and Burckhardt could not, 
and were therefore obliged to go round the bead of the 
gulf. 

Pococke and Bruce do not, as we recollect, notice this 
ford, and seem to believe that the Jewish passage was 
effected at what we, after the late survey, have called 
the eight-fathom strait, though Bruce says it is fourteen 
fathom deep. But Niebuhr and Burckhardt, and other 
modern authorities, argue that the passage was made at 
the existing ford. As this question is not only of great 
interest in itself, but has lately given rise to an important 





theological discussion, perhaps we shall be forgiven for 
developing the reasons which incline us to the opinion 
of Neibuhr and Burckhardt. The question is one of 
very grave interest. 

Though Bruce does not particularly mention the ford, 
yet he discusses the question (which had been put to 
him) whether the passage might not be accounted for 
by the action of the Etesian winds, or other natural 
causes. On this he remarks— 

“ That we are told in Scripture that the passage was 
a miraculous one; and if so, we have nothing to do 
with natural causes: if we do not believe Moses, we 
need not believe the transaction at all, seeing that it is 
from his authority alone that we derive it. If we believe 
that God made the sea, we must believe that he could 
divide it when he sees proper. It is no greater miracle 
to divide the Red Sea than to divide the river Jordan.”” 
— Bruce, vol. i. p. 235. 

And we know that persons of a graver authority even 
than Bruce have been offended at any attempt to explain 
seriptural miracles, and particularly that of the passage 
of the Israclites, in connection with any natural causes 5 
“ because,” say they, “it was as easy for the Almighty 
to pass his people through the widest and deepest parts 
of the sea, as the narrowest and most shallow.” But 
we think this doctrine—which abstractedly is undeniable, 
and which we do not mean at all to deny—may be pushed 
too far, and that it might lead to a dangerous misconcep- 
tion of the true character of the scriptural miracles— 
which are distinguishable from the wide and general 
operations of Omnipotence, by being special and ex- 
ceptional, and produced by and for particular occasions : 
the faith in them is therefore not invalidated, but, on the 
contrary, fortified by tracing the particular circumstances 
which called for and accompanied the special interference. 
Let us examine the proposition in its strict application 
to this particular case, and we shall see into what a laby- 
rinth the doctrine of divesting miracles of all local or 
personal appropriateness would lead us. 

We are told that the short and direct road of the 
Israelites from Egypt to Canaan would have been through 
the country of the Philistines; but from that they were 
“ turned” on account of the superior military skill of the 
Philistines, and directed towards the seashore (Exodus 
xiii. 17, xiv. 1). Now it would have been as easy for 
the Almighty to have so mtimidated and weakened the 
Philistines, or to have so encouraged and strengthened 
the Israelites, that the latter might have been enabled te 
follow the direct road, as to have passed them through 
the Red Sea. This, however, it was not his pleasure 
to do, and He turned them back to the seashore, where 


where to the southward of Suez, there being a depth of 
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*haraoh, hearing “they were entangled in the land,” 
was induced to pursue them with his characteristic ob- 
stinacy, and so to consummate his own fate. Again; 
it would have been as easy for the Almighty to have 
passed the Israelites over the gulf per saltum, and to 
have consumed the Egyptians by fire, or buried them in 
the sands of the desert, as to have overwhelmed them in 
the sea; but such was not his pleasure. It seems, as 
far as human reason may presume to guess at the mo. 
tives of Omnipotence, that he designed that Pharaoh’s 
destruction should be, in a certain degree, his own act— 
one at least which, had his heart been less obdurate, he 
might have escaped ; and it seems, further, to have been 
the divine will that each of the whole series of miracles 
attending on the exode of the Israelites should be—as 
indeed all miracles whatsoever seem to have been—limit- 
ed to the occasion in hand—to an adequate manifestation 
of the divine power, with as little further disturbance of 
the general laws of nature as might be. God leads the 
Israelites into a barren land, whose condition even at 
this day testifies that they could not be subsisted without 
a miracle—into an arid desert, where water could only 
be obtained by the supernatural gushing of the rock. 
When Jerusalem was to be (as miraculously foretold by 
the prophecies) overthrown, the Almighty did not dis- 
dain to use the Romans as his instruments; and the 
most signal of the miracles of our Saviour himself—for 
example, the change of water to wine, the multiplication 
of the loaves and fishes, the miraculous draught, &c.— 
scem to have regarded existing events and localities. 
Miraculous—passing human power or imagination— 
they all were; but performed under circumstances of 
time and place reasonably appropriate, and likely to pro- 
duce the greater eflect from their connection with the 
natural sympathies of those for whose benefit or instruc- 
tion they were performed: and this, we think—on the 
deepest consideration we can give the subject—will be 
found to be the only mode in which miracles could be 
made to operate beneficially on such beings as it has 
pleased God to make us. God might have created us 
automata, acting by an unerring rule or instinct; or he 
might have made us the subjects of a perpetual miracle 
by ordering all our volitions and movements by a con- 
stant and immediate interposition. He has done so, in 
some degree, with the inferior creatures and the vegetable 
world; but, since it has pleased his divine wisdom to 
constitute man with a free will swayed between human 
passion and infirmity on the one hand, and by spiritual 
hopes and aspirations on the other, it is clear, even to 
human reason, that it would be totally inconsistent with 
our nature that the direct and visible interference of the 
Deity should supersede our personal volition, or be ex- 
erted beyond the individual case which he might think 
worthy of a special dispensation. It might have pleased 
God in the first days of the world to have averted the 
original fall, and to have made his creatures perfect from 
the beginning—in short, to have made a different world, 
inhabited by a different species of creature ; but in such 
a world, and so peopled as ours actually is, neither hu- 
man reason nor human fancy can imagine any other 
mode of theocracy than that under which the Scriptures 
lead us to believe that we have been managed—that is 
to say, by very rare direct interferences, and by an ap- 
proximation, even on such supernatural occasions, to the 
general rules of what is called natwre—that is, the scheme 
established by God from the beginning, for the creation, 
preservation, and government of his creatures. It is, 
therefore, in our humble view, not merely consistent 
with, but indispensable to, a rational faith in the scrip- 
tural miracles, to connect them with the natural circum- 
stances in which they were performed. 

To these general observations some others, more local 
and circumstantial, may be added. The ichnography of 
the Red Sea was well known to both the Jews and the 
Egyptians. Moses was as familiar with one shore as 
the other, and had probably crossed the ford of the sea 
more than once; and when he found that he could not 
venture to force a passage through Philistia, he would 
naturally have directed his course to the next nearest 
passage ; and Pharaoh—finding that the Jews had taken 
this direction, and knowing the difficulty and short du- 
ration of the ford at any time, and its precariousness in 
bad weather, (they were now in the equinox )—resolved 
to take the chance of overtaking them there. Indeed, 
considering the whole account, there seems no other rea- 
son why Pharaoh should have marched to the particular 
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part of the coast where he found the Israelites, than that 
he had some previous reason to suppose that thereabouts 
they intended to ‘pass. Nor is it easy to believe that he 
should have been so insane, or his people so infatuated, 
as to have plunged into the awful defile of waters, if 
they had not had some expectation, arising from their 
previous knowledge of the locality, that they had a 
chance of being able to.cross. 

Again ; the Red Sea can be approached from the in- 
terior, on either side, only by certain valleys and passes. 
Unless it had pleased God to alter the whole face of na- 
| ture, the Israelites—even if they had not been in such 
| 
| 
{ 





| numbers and so encumbered—could neither have reached 
nor left either shore but through such passes—and 
Bishop Pococke makes no doubt that they traveled by 
one of the usual roads leading from Cairo to the north 
part of the Red Sea.—(p. 151.) 

And again ; the way, if we may use the expression, 
across the ford, or the sandy shallows of the gulf in the 
neighbourhood of Suez, is comparatively smooth and 
practicable—waile in the depths of a coralline* sea the 
surface would be so uneven, so tangled, so impervious, 
that the Israelites, with their women, children, cattle, 
and beasts of burden, could not possibly have passed 
within any reasonable time; nor could the Egyptians 
have thought of following them with horses and chariots 
into such an impracticable chaos. So that if the Israel- 
ites had passed through the depths of the sea, or any 
where, indeed, but towards the head of the gulf, the 
whole face of nature must have been extensively chang- 
ed, and an hundred miracles have been necessary instead 
of one. 

All this is placed in a still stronger, indeed, an irre- 
sistible light, by the analogous case, to which Bruce al- 





Joshua :— 
« And it came to pass when the people removed from 


their tents’”—{on the left bank]—* to pass over Jordan, | 


that the waters which came down from above stood and 
rose up upon an heap; and those that came down to- 
wards the [Dead] Sea failed, and were cut off; and the 
people passed over right against Jericho. And the 
priests that bare the ark of the covenant stood firm on 
dry ground, in the midst of Jordan, and all the Israelites 
passed over on dry ground.”—Joshua, iii. 14-17. 

| Here is a miracle of exactly the same kind as the 
| passage of the Red Sea; yet it is certain that the Jor- 
| dan was fordable—for the men of Jericho had previous- 
| ly pursued Joshua’s spies “ into the fords” of the river, 
| (Joshua, ii. 5); but the ford, like that of the Red Sea, 
was not practicable at all times, nor, within any given 
time, for such a multitude. At this period, too, it was 
| peculiarly difficult ; « for,” says the Scripture, “ Jordan 
| overfloweth all his banks all the time of harvest.”—(id.) 


| Dead Sea also—but he was pleased rather to conduct 
| his people to the ford, and to limit his miraculous inter- 
ference to the necessity of the case; and so far is he 
himself from discountenancing enquiries into the locality 
and limited extent of the miracle, that he commanded 
that stones should be set up, both on the shore and in 
the streaam— 

“That this may be a sign among you, when your 
children ask in times to come, saying, What mean ye 


waters of Jordan were cut off before the ark of the co- 
venant of the Lord.”—id. iv. 6-7. 
Yet the place thus marked by God was a ford; and 


cording to the seasons—Captains Irby and Mangles 


plundering Arabs, who were in pursuit of them), at 
the very season in which we are told (1 Chron, xii. 15) 
that David’s allies crossed over to join him, notwithstand- 
ing the height of the water. Why, then, should it be 


* Bruce says, “ Large trees or plants of coral spread 
every where over the bottom of the Red Sea.”—i. 237. 
Pococke states that the madrepores grow so thick and 
high as to be dangerous even to ships; and Finati, 
speaking of his voyage on the Red Sea, says that the 
water was so transparent that he amused himself by ob- 
serving the peculiarity of the depths beneath him, 
“where weeds and corals grow to such a size, and so 
disposed as almost to have the appearance of groves and 
gardens,’—(Life of Finati, vol. i. p. 142.) 





ludes, of the miraculous passage of the Jordan under | 


The Almighty might have dried up all Jordan and the | 


by these stones? Then ye shall answer them, that the | 


is to this day a ford, varying, however, in difficulty, ac- | 


crossed it with considerable danger (as did also some | 





interesting and edifying to trace the scene of this miracl¢ 
to the ford of the Jordan, and yet the contrary to sup- 
pose the earlier and analogous miracle to have been per- 
formed at the ford of the Red Sea ? 

From all this we conclude that it would in no degree 
derogate from a due respect for Almighty power, to be- 
lieve—as all tradition seems to assert, and as all the 
localities warrant—that the passage of the Israelites 
was made at a ford, miraculously rendered practicable at 
a season and for a period, when it was not naturally so; 
and we have been induced to offer these considerations, 
because we are convinced that reason will be best satis- 
fied, and faith best confirmed, by admitting that miracles 
were not mere vague exhibitions of Almighty power, 
but were limited to the occasion, and suited to the cir- 
cumstances—nay, that they were sometimes a mere e.- 
tension of a natural incident—such an extension being, 
the moment it passes nature, as miraculous as an event 
wholly out of nature. Because an event is miraculous, 
it does not follow that it must be wnreasonable—on the 
contrary, we believe that reason, and not vague and cre- 
dulous enthusiasm, is the true road to faith, and event: 
ually to salvation.* 

We, therefore, do not hesitate to express our convic- 
tion that the passage was effected near Suez, because 
those localities segm, in our judgment, to agree better 
with all the proceedings of the Israelites, both previous 
and subsequent to the event, than any other part of the 
coast; and we cannot see that scripture authority is at 
all impugned by those who suppose, with Niebuhr and 
Burckhardt, that it happened at the present ford. If M. 
Laborde could designate his southern ford, we should 
| revise our opinion, but this we are confident he cannot 
| do. 
| M. Laborde, who deems it a sufficient reason to take 
| little notice of a place if “it does not offer an-object for 
| the pencil”—(p. 76)—throws no new light on the 
march of the Israelites. He makes, indeed, a few occa- 
| sional observations, but professes to reserve for his pro- 
mised work a detailed dissertation on that point: we, 
however, cannot omit a very curious particular, which 
seems to prove that the march was along the seashore 
| as far as a valley called Wady Garendel,t the line fol- 
| lowed by Pococke, Niebuhr, and Burckhardt, and, in a 
great part, by Laborde. Pococke and Niebuhr bad found 
at Garendel a station which agreed, in distance and other 
| circumstances, with Elim, the place of the “ seventy 
| palm trees and twelve springs,” the second (that is, the 
| fourth day’s) resting-place mentioned by Moses; but 
| Niebuhr had not found the bitter fountain of Marah, 

which was the first halt of the Israelites on the third 
day, and which, therefore, should have been met before 
| Garendel, supposing it to be Elim. This, of course, 
| threw some doubt on Niebuhr’s conjecture, with those 
who did not know that Pococke, who, like Niebuhr, 
| identified Elim and Garendel, had discovered a salt well, 
near a place still called E7 Marah, which lies between 
| Ayoun Mousa and Garendel, at the proportionate dis- 
| tance which Marah would occupy between the ford 
| above Ayoun Mousa and the station at Elim. And 
| Burckhardt, who seems not to have been aware of Po- 
cocke’s statement, when following the same direction sixty 
| years later, also found, what is, no doubt, the same bit- 
| ter well, though he calls it Howara. We necd not 





| * There is a very curious passage in Diodorus Sicu- 
| lus, lib. iii, p. 122, which records a tradition of the in- 
| habitants of the shores of the Ked Sea, that on one 
occasion in ancient times there had been such a reflux 
of the sea that one portion of the bottom was left dry, 
while in other parts the waters were proportionably 
elevated. 

¢ The word Wady is probably from the same root as 
the Latin vadum—a passage—which, though it usually 
means a ford across a river, is sometimes used for the 
bed of the river, as well as for any other passage. Most 
| of these Wadys are the beds of torrents. But this Ga- 
rendel, which runs up from the shores of the Red Sea 
into the hills, must not be confounded (as is done by 
the translator, p. 140) with another Garendel at the 
eastern side of the peninsula, which descends from the 
neighbourhood of Wady Mousa into Wady Araba. 
Neither Burckhardt or Laborde make the distinction be- 
tween these two Garendels, which they probably thought 
too obvious to require notice, as they are distant from 
each other full two degrees of longitude. 
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solicit our reader’s attention to the value of such fortu- 
jtous concurrences of testimony, given without any re- 
ference to the conjecture, which it tends so forcibly to 
corroborate. 

But we must follow M. Laborde :—he, as the other 
travellers did, struck into the mountains to the left or 
eastward, and arrived at the singular collection of Egyp- 
tian tombs and funeral monuments at Sarbout el Ca- 
dem, first ‘discovered by Niebuhr, of which M. Laborde 
has given both general and detailed views, and which 
Sir Frederick Henniker, (quoted in one of the trans- 
lator’s notes,) with true English simplicity and force, 
describes as a “temple and a variety of upright stones 
—the tout ensemble resembling a [ruined] church and 
churchyard.”—(p. 83.) This resemblance is exceed- 
ingly strong in M. Laborde’s drawing. His account of | 
these ruins is as follows :-— 

«“ We reached the funeral monuments, which rise like | 
so many apparitions in the midst of this strange and | 
gloomy wilderness. The first appearance of these tombs | 

| 





astonished us; consisting as they did of stones stand- | 
ing up, carved in the Egyptian style, and placed amidst | 
solitude and silence, without any connection whatever 
with the neighbouring desert. . . These rewains, | 
doubtless of great antiquity, occupy a space of about | 
seventy-five paces in length, by about thirty-five in| 
breadth. The grave-stones, about fourteen in number, | 
are partly thrown down; a few are still standing, and | 
their fronts, which are much fretted by the northern | 
blasts, still exhibit the traces of hicroglyphics. They 
vary in height from five to eight feet; in breadth, from 
eighteen to twenty inches; and in thickness from four- 
teen to sixteen. We observed here, also, a wall belong- 
ing to some enclosure ; a portion of a sanctuary, and of | 
a small temple; some sepulchral chambers; a small | 
building, the roof of which is sustained by a pilaster ; | 
the fragments of some Egyptian statues mouldered by | 
time ; and some square capitals, presenting on each side 
the graceful head of Isis, with clongated eyes and oxen | 
ears. . . . I wandered for some time amidst the 
heaps of ruins that lay around, and sketched many of | 
the details, in order that nothing should escape my at- | 
tention. But they were in such a state of disorder that 
I found it difficult to obtain an accurate idea of the forms | 
in which they appeared when fresh from the chisel of 
the sculptor. I have copied from them, however, two | 
sets of hieroglyphics, which may, perhaps, serve to fix | 
the date of these monuments.” pp. 79, 80-3. 
These two specimens are very perfect—the stones | 
themselves are exactly the shape of, though somewhat 
higher than, the head-stones of a country church-yard 
in England, and some of the figures are so clear, that, if 
we ever discover a certain key to Egyptian hieroglyphics, 
the inscriptions will be as easily read as a page of our | 
Review. M. Laborde asserts that they are the reliques | 
of a colony of Egyptians whom he, somewhat gratui- | 
tously, supposes to have settled here for the purpose of | 
working certain mines, of the existence of which he | 
speaks very positively, but without, as we understand | 
him, any other proof than that the rocks in the neigh- | 
hourhood are stained with oxide of iron, and exhibit | 
} 


indications of the presence of copper. We do not par- 
take his opinion: these ruins seem too costly aud too 
extensive for the mere cemetery of working miners; 
and considering the peculiarly interesting region in 
which they are found, we should feel grateful to any 
proficient in Egyptian inscriptions who could give us | 
any thing like an explanation of them. Who can say | 
that they would not throw some important light on pro- 
fane or even sacred history ? 

From this M. Laborde directed his course along a | 
great glen called Wady Cheick, which—with Wady | 
Feiran running down westwards towards the gulf of 
Suez, and Wady Zackal, which runs southeast towards 
the Elanitic gulf, the northeastern arm of the Red Sea 
—forms a path across the Sinaic peninsula. _ We shall 
give one sketch of the interior of this rocky desert :— 

« While returning by Wady Cheick, we traversed, at 
the embrochure of a ravine, a narrow passage formed by 
an isolated rock in the middle of the valley. This place 
is called El Boueb. The sides of the valley become 
wider as they get lower, disclosing to view a high moun- 
tain, through which there is no passage except a narrow 
opening between two perpendicular walls of great height. 
At an angle made by two turnings of this gigantic de- 
file, the point where its seclusion protects it from the 
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rays of the sun, and the voice of man and the cry of 
the camel are reflected back in sonorous echoes, stands 
a remarkable isolated rock seven feet in height. Our 
Arabs dismounted silently from their camels, and, ap- 
proaching it, passed the right hand over its surface, 
which is rendered smooth by the frequency of these 
touches, and then drew it back again to the forehead, 
crying out ‘ El fatha,’ the usual invocation during jour- 
neys and dangers of any description. Our cattle having 
stopped, as if they bad been accustomed to the ceremony, 
we followed the example of the Arabs; and our gravity 
during this religious formality pleased them much. The 
spectacle of our caravan halting in the midst of this 
magnificent defile, representing as it did a striking trait 
in the manners of the desert, was highly picturesque ; 
but it was a scene which demanded a more skilful pen- 
cil than mine to paint it to advantage. Tradition relates 
that Moses rested on this stone, while he was still a 
shepherd, meditating his projects for the deliverance of 
his brethren, and the conquest of an entire country, and 
that he was disturbed from his reflections by one of the 
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impression of M. Laborde and of all former travellers, 
that whether it is to be approached from the south by 
Akaba, or from the northward by Jerusalem and Kerek, 
these Alaouins are the people to be dealt with, we shall 
be more copious in our extracts on this point than would 
be otherwise necessary :— 

“'The first question was put on our side, our object 
being to know if we could go to Wady Mousa mounted 
on our dromedaries. Abou Djazi assured us that we 
could; adding, at the same time, that he would be an- 
swerable for them, and would look upon them as his 
We would undoubtedly have been perfectly satis- 
fied with this promise; but our ‘Tohrats forthwith pro- 
ceeded simultaneously to exclaim, and to protest that 
they would not enter a territory where they had no 
guarantee for their safety. On the other side, the Alaou- 


| ins vociferated that they had nothing to fear, inasmuch 


as engagements were made in their behalf in the pre- 


| sence of the governor and the topschi (the gunner of 


goats of the herd of Jethro, which happened to be stray- | 


ing about. Another version of the story fixes upon this 
stone as the resting-place of Mahomed, while he was 
still a camel driver, and on his way to Syria. ..... 
“On quitting this passage, the traveller perceives 
Mount Sinai, whose prominent point is overhung by the 
mount of St. Catherine, which is more rounded in its form. 
They were both then capped with snow, and their dark 
bases seemed to bring out their whitened summits in 
bolder relief upon the azure ground of the sky. We 
emerged from Wady Cheick, and after having crossed 
the ridge of a mountain which forms a grand point of 
intersection between two declivities, we descended into 
the valley of Zaekal, which continues on to the gulf of 
Akaba. The route on which we now entered was the 
most singular that the imagination can picture. 
valley, shut in within a width of about fifty paces by 
masses of granite, of from a thousand to twelve hun- 
dved feet in height, which often rose like perpendicular 
walls even to their very tops, exhibited the appearance 
of a Cyclopean street, the ravines branching out from 
which, on each side, seemed to be adjoining streets, all 
belonging to some ancient and abandoned town, ‘The 
extraordinary shape and immensity of the masses ac- 
cumulated on the right and left were calculated to ter- 
rify, and almost overwhelm the mind; an effect which 


| Was not a little augmented by the enormous fissures that 


occurred here and there, presenting huge fragments 


which had tumbled from ‘the summit of the mountain. | 
| The silence prevailing all round us was that of the grave: 


the wind was unheard amidst these almost subterraneous 
passages; the sun touched with its golden hue only the 
most elevated points; and the tranquillity of the place 
would have been undisturbed, had not every step and 
every sound of our voices been re-echoed from the steeps 
on each side as we pursued our way.” pp. 86-90. 


Through these valleys the traveller, leaving Sinai to | 


the right, descended to Jsahad, on the Elanitic gulf, and 


thence pursued his way northward along the uninter- | 


esting shore to Akaba, a town or rather fort at the head 
of the gulf, which is now generally called by its name. 
Akaba consists of a few houses protected by the fort, 
which M. Laborde calls a citadel, built probably by the 
crusaders, who have left us still more massive evidence 
of their sojourn in an extensive fortress on an island 
near Akaba, called by M. Laborde Graia, but on the 
last charts of the Red Sea Juzerat Faroun. By a visit 
to this island—(where M. Laborde, though he could 
only reach it on a raft and stark naked, was so puerile 
as to plant the French fag—an exploit which would 
have justified his arrest, and a prohibition of his further 
proceedings)—and by some other excursions in the 
neighbourhood, M. Laborde diverted—dully enough, it 


would seem—the time (from the 12th to the 24th of 
March) which he was obliged to wait for the return of 
a message, which he had sent to Akmed Raschid, the | 


chief of the Alaouins, the most powerful tribe in these 


parts, for permission and an escort to visit Wady Mousa. | 


At length the messenger returned, bringing with him, 
not as was expected, Akmed Raschid, but one ./b0u 
Raschid, the brother, and three or four younger men, 


nephews of Akmed, together with an old chief called | 


Abou Djazi, who seemed to be the first in rank and im- 
portance. As the practicability of visiting Petra is a 


matter of considerable interest, and as it seems to be the 


The | 


the fort). ‘And,’ cried out Hussein, solemnly, stand- 
ing up at the same time, ‘if one of ow party be killed, 
we shal! have two Alaouins in exchange.’ Upon this 
the clamour became still louder; each man was anxious 
to take part in the discussion, and ranged himself on 
one side or the other. We knew not how to obtain a 
hearing ; and to put an end to this uproar, as our Tohrats 
no longer listened to us, we arose and returned to our 
apartments, doubting whether some obstacles to the com- 
pletion of our journey might not proceed from our own 
They followed us; but judge of our astonish- 
ment when we were alone, on seeing them break out 
into a burst of laughter, saying that all this clamour 
was nothing more than a 
Alaouins to’ pay strict attention to their promises, and 
to establish, before setting out, all the conditions of the 
bargain in the most positive manner. ‘They added, that 
they had quitted Cairo to accompany us during our 
journey, and that they risked not only their dromedzries, 
but their heads, if it failed. We paid no further atten- 
tion to the submissiveness which they showed on this 
occasion ; they had already accustomed us to it, and we 
had no reason to think it insincere. It only remained 
for us to admire the tactics by which they contrived to 
conceal their real fears under the mask of simulated 
passion throughout this discussion. ‘The whole of this 
comic scene, so characteristic of the manners of these 
tribes, served as a lesson to us for the future, teaching 
us to extract all the benefits we could from the ‘ hub- 
bub wild’ of these Arabs.” pp. 129, 30, 

We suspect that M. Laborde did not discover the real 
motive of this squabble—that assigned by the Tohrats 
is evidently insufficient, and indeed absurd. ‘I'he sequel 

| will probably induce our readers to be of our opinion: 

| We then returned with all due gravity to the divan, 
having, as we wished it to be supposed, succeeded in 
persuading our guides to come to terms; and it was ar- 
ranged that we should go to Wady Mousa, to Mahan, 
and Shobek, in short, to every place under the authority 
of the Alaouins. Old Djazi seemed, however, dissatisfied 
with our wishing to visit Shobek ; alleging that he was 
| unwilling to conduct us thither, as his people had killed 
| one of its inhabitants the year before, and he was appre- 
hensive of reprisals. We were, nevertheless, upon the 
whole, well pleased with the frankness and civility which 
these people exhibited on this occasion ; and we had no- 
thing more to insist upon, except a clear understanding 
as to the time we were to remain at Petra. We were 
resolved on having this point fixed beforehand, and to 
make it one of the conditions upon which the liberality 
of our reward should depend when we returned. A 
sojourn for any time in the valley of Mousa was denied 
to all our predecessors ; but it was the only means by 
which we could hope to render our journey useful. We 
did not intend merely to see Petra, but also, as our 
Arabs said, to carry it away in our portfolios. This mat- 
ter was attended with as little difficulty as the others. 
‘Please God,’ exclaimed old Djazi, ‘you shall remain 
there twenty days—a month, if you like ” No bargain 
was made as to the amount of pecuniary compensation 
we were to give; that was left over for future settlement, 
according to the discretion of each party. Our departure 
was fixed for the next day. 

« A conversation arose about the travellers who had 
preceded us to Wady Mousa. We questioned our new 
| friends as to Burckhardt’s visit: they did not remem 
ber having seen or heard of any Frank at that period 
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We the more admired the circumspec tion of that cele- 
brated traveller, who had thus succeeded so well by his 
costume and manners in deceiving a people who are al- 
ways on the watch for strangers. We next spoke of 
the Europeans, who had penetrated ten years before into 
the mysterious valley, under the guidance of their rela- 
tive, Jkmed Raschid. We a!luded to the journey of 
Mr. Bankes and his companions, of whom we were 
anxious to hear some details. But we no sooner entered 


on this subject than we found it was peculiarly disagree- | 


able to the Alaouins. There was a confusion in their 
replies, which clearly gave us to understand that they 
wished we should pass to some other topic. They seem- 
ed to be in the presence of witnesses, before whom they 
were desirous of keeping their mouths shut. Djazi him- 
self made no answer at all. We did not discover the 
reason for this mystery until afterwards.” pp. 130-2. 
On a subsequent occasion, when old Djazi was out of 
hearing, one of the young men gave them the following 
account of Mr. Bankes’s visit : 
‘ That Christian,’ said Akmed in a low voice, which 
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| pay ment of the rewards to the guides till their return, 
the valley of Petra may be as safely visited as any part 

| of Palestine or the Sinaic district. 
| On the morning of the 24th March they set out from 
Akaba about mid-day, and pursued their course nearly 
north, along a great valley—in all respects resembling 
the bed of a dried- “up river which might be supposed to 

| have once fallen into the head of the Gulf of Akaba. 
| This is called the Wady Araba—the valley of the wheel 
‘or chariot. It has probably derived its name from its 
having been, in all times, the great and only level pas- 
| sage into Arabia from Palestine and Syria, and from it 
| perhaps the region itself has its ordinary name. 
This remarkable valley, of which Burckhardt was the 
first modern European discoverer, opens some interesting 
speculation on another event of sacred history, of the 
| most remote period, and yet still of great curiosity and 
| interest—the miraculous destruction of Sodom and Go- 
| morrah, If there be any scriptural relation which has 
more than another excited the ridicule of scoflers and 
the doubts even of the sober, it is this—which appears 


| 








“a sccompanie d so well by his animated countenance, | so much out of the course of nature, and so little vouch- 
‘came one day from Karak to the tents of my uncle, and | ed by any local evidence, as to have exceedingly per- 


said that he wished to go to Wady Mousa to see the old | plexed the best expounders of the pentateuch. 
Akmed Raschid said in reply, that he would 

conduct him thither, and that he might remain there as | 
who at 
and 


buildings. 


long as he pleased. Old Abou Djazi, however, 
that time commanded nearly the half of our tribe, 
Was not on good terms with us, learned at Gaza, 
he happened to be, that Akmed was about to accompany 
a European to Wady Mousa. 
venting Akmed from doing any such thing, he quitted 
Gaza, induced the Fellahs to join him, and persuaded 
them that the only object which the Frank had in view 
was to take away the treasures which he might find in 
the place, to dry up all the wells, and to prevent the | 
rains from ever falling there again. They were thus pre- 
vailed upon to oppose his entrance into the valley : even 
our uncle was told that he should not put his foot within 
bag Mousa. Seven days passed in discussions upon 
this subject, in demands on one side, and refusals on the 
other. At length the Christian said to Akined Raschid, 
‘They have guns, so have you: let us see who is the 
stronger, and let us go on.’ Our uncle complied with 
his suggestion: he directed all our horsemen to mount 
their horses, and we forced an entrance into the valley in 
spite of the guns of the Fellahs and their hollow rocks. 
But as we were continually annoyed by the inhabitants, 
as well as by Abou Djazi’s people, we were under the 
necessity of quitting the valley the day after, and we 
brought away the Christian with us, who regretted our 
premature departure very much.’” pp, 144—146, 

As M. Laborde seems to have seen the work of Cap- 
tains Irby and Mangles, we are surprised that he does 
not notice some inconsistencies between his account and 
theirs. In the first place, the protector of the English 
officers was not called Akmed Raschid, but Abou Ras- | 
chid ; and from the personal description that each party 
gives of the Arab whom they both call 4é0u Raschid, it 
is hardly possible to doubt that it was the same person ; 
and M. Laborde, in the early part of his work, repeatedly 
(pp. 35 and 46) calls the chief to whom he was to apply 
-Ibou, though he within two or three pages changes the 
name, without assigning any reason, to .dkmed. It 
seems also that the person who opposed the party of 


Captains Irby and Mangles was not called Abou Djazi, | | 


but Abou Zeitown, who was one of the Wady Mousa 


people—and that a man called Ebn Jarzee, who proba- | 


bly is the sae person whom Laborde calls Djazi, ap- 
peared rather to act as a mediator between Abou Raschid, 
the friend of the travellers, and Abou Zeitoun, their ad- 
versary. The conclusion we incline to draw from all 
this is, that the self-same parties who had presented 
themselves to the English, now, at the interval of ten 
years, offered themselves to the French travellers—with 
a mere change of the characters they were to act—Djazi 
being now the protector, and aschid a sulky spectator : 
perhaps the rivals may have so divided their district, that 
the one profits by travellers from the north, and the other 
by travellers from the south ; or may not the squabbles 
of all kinds which these people exhibited in both cases 
have been got up for the occasion with some view to in- 
timidation or extortion? One thing seems certain—that 
provided travellers (in addition to personal precautions— 
the best of which is to have it well known that they 

have little property with them) will steadily resist the 





where 


Having resolved on pre- 





not say that the discovery of Wady Araba can explain 
the details of that stupendous miracle; but it proves, we 
| do not hesitate to affirm, that some such great and (ex- 
| cept asa miracle) unaccountable convulsion of nature 
| did actually occur: nay, we will go further, and say, 
| that it seems to us that there are at this moment existing 
| the evident proofs of a miraculous interference, in all re- 
| spects according with the scriptural narrative. Our 
| readers are aware that the river Jordan, which takes its 
| rise in the chain of mountains called Anti-Lebanon, 
| flows down to the plain, where it spreads out into a lake, 
| | called the Sea of ‘Tiberias or Galilee, after which it be- 
comes again narrowed to a river, and flows througha 
| tolerably fertile plain till it again expands into what is 
| called the Dead Sea, which has now no visible outlet, 
| and which therefore is salt even to bitterness, and has 
some other remarkable qualities, arising as well from its 
being impervious, as from the nature of the surrounding 
} and subjacent soils. The basin of this sea was supposed 
| to have been naturally formed, by its being enclosed by 
mountains on all sides, save where the Jordan enters it ; 


We do | 


Jordan, that it was well watered every where, before 
the Lord destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah, even as the 
garden of the Lord, like the land of Egypt.” —Gen, 
xiii. 10, 

And one part of this plain of Jordan was called the 
valley of Siddim, “ where,” says the Scripture, “ is now 
the Sarr Sea.” (Gen. xiv.) 

Here we have a clear statement that the Jordan flowed 
through fertile plains—even as the Wile waters Egypt— 
and that, where the Salt Sea now spreads its fetid waves, 
there was once the beautiful and populous valley of Sid- 
dim. What, according to all the earlier /ocal evidence, 
could seem less credible than this? And where on earth 
is there a greater natural contrast than between the life- 
less shores of the Dead Sea and the teeming banks of 
the Nile? Yet it now seems indubitable that such must 
have been the original aspect of the country before it 
pleased God to alter its face by a great convulsion. 

Hear what M. Laborde tells us— 

“ This valley of the Jordan, Wady Araba, which was 
for a long time unknown, though discovered again by 
Burckhardt, who traversed it to some extent,—([this is 
mistranslated, it should be—who crossed it]-—has never 
been fully explored by any European traveller. I have 
described its direction and appearance to a distance of 
about twenty-two leagues, [sixty miles—above half its 
whole length,] and no doubt can now remain, I imagine, 
that at a remote period the Jordan flowed through it to the 
sea. This opinion harmonises perfectly with the account 
we have in Genesis of the interruption of the course of 
the river. .... 

“ Without diecussing the different opinions of authors, 
some of whom hold that, in the course of nature—others 
that, through the indignation of the Omnipotent—the 
slime pits were ignited, which are mentioned in Genesis, 
xiv, 10, it appears evident, that they were the origin of 
the volcano which destroyed the cities of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, and the plain between them; and that they 
formed, by the irruption of volcanic matter, a large ba- 
sin, into which the Jordan precipitates itself, thus ceasing 
its course towards the Red Sea. Afterwards, subterra- 
neous drains, as well as a considerable evaporation al- 
ways going on, have prevented this species of tunnel 
from overflowing. 

** Wady Araba, since it has been deserted by the river, 





and the constant flow of the water of the Jordan was 

supposed to be dissipated partly by exhalation, and part- 
| ly, perhaps, by some secret subterranean outlet. This 
| is, no doubt, the present state of the country; but it 
seems equally certain that this state of things did not al- 
ways exist. ‘Those who have traveled round the south- 
ern boundary of the Dead Sea, found that it ended in 
a bay, beyond which it occasionally overflowed some 
marshes, which marshes, being bounded by a range of 
| hills nearly parallel to the seashore, prevented the escape 
of the waters on that side. So Captains Irby and Man- 
| gles saw it: 
“ Leaving this hill’—{down which they descended 
_into the valley where the Dea Sea ends}—« the plain 
| opens considerably to the south, and is bounded, at a dis- 
| tance of about eight miles, by a sandy cliff, which runs 
| directly across and down the valley of Ghor, thus forming 
a margin for the uttermost limits of the Dead Sea to 
| the southward, when its waters are at their greatest 
height. We were told that the plain on the top of this 
range of cliffs continues the whole way to Mecca.”’— 
| Irby and Mangles, p. 353, 

These intelligent observers, we see, had no idea of an 
outlet in this direction; and—although several modern 
| writers concluded that the waters of Jordan, if ever they 
| had flowed to the sea, must have taken this direction— 
| yet no one, we believe, before Burckhardt,-suspected that 
| this was the valley of Jordan; and, indeed, Burckhardt 
| himself, who crossed but did not follow this valley Ara- 
| ba, makes only a general observation upon it,— 
| That it is a continuation of the Ghor, which may be 
said to extend from the Red Sea to the sources of the 
Jordan.”  p. 441. 

But he does not state that it is obviously the ancient 
bed of the Jordan, through which the river must have at 
some period actually flowed, till it threw itself into the 
Red Sea at Akaba. 

Now let us observe what the Scripture says, when Lot 
was desired by Abraham to choose whatever portion of 
the country he might prefer for his own abode— 








has become encumbered in some parts with heaps of 
sand: but enclosed as it is between mountains of granite 
and porphyry, there can be no doubt as to its natural and 
ancient direction.” pp, 260—262. 

Colonel Leake, the ingenious editor of Burckhardt’s 
Travels in Syria, had, from his author's observations, 
come to the same conclusions; but M. Laborde’s more 
extensive examination leaves no doubt of the exactness 
of the scriptural description of the country prior to the 
formation of the Asphaltic Sea, and of the consequent 
probability (setting aside for the moment the divine 
revelation) that it was formed by some such accident as 
the Scriptures relate! We cannot pursue all the details 
of this interesting subject ; but there is a slight circum- 
stance, which has not been before noticed, which we 
think deserving attention—the part of the valley where 
the Jordan now enters the Dead Sea is called Ghor, and 
the continuation of the valley at the other end of the 
Dead Sea, now an arid desert, is also called Ghor. Ghor 
we know is a descriptive name for one class of valleys;* 
but nothing in nature can be more dissimilar than the 
present appearance of these two places: is it not there- 
fore probable that the descriptive appellation dates from 
the time when the whole was one fruitful valley, and 
that the name of Ghor has survived the circumstances 
under which it was originally given ? 

M. Laborde now again fell in with the track of the 
Israelites through the desert, and every step, as far as he 
describes it, affords a confirmation of the accuracy of the 
Scripture narrative :— 

“When the Israelites were defeated by the Amalek- 
ites and the Canaaneans, and refused admission into 
the country of the Edomites, they descended into Wady 
Araba, the way to the Red Sea, in order to turn Idumea. 
Already wearied by the continued privations which they 





* Habitacula autem gentis Lot—mare fetidum usque 
ad Baisan et Tiberiadem vocantur Ghaur (profundum), 
quia videlicet est planities qaedam inter duos montes.— 
Geog. Nub. ad G. Sionita et J. Hesronita, Par. 1619, 











‘Lot lifted up his eyes, and beheld all the plain of 
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experienced during an expedition that appeared at first 
so inviting, from the fertility of the countries they passed 
through, on arriving in this valley their suflerings were 
still further augmented by the multitude of serpents 
which assailed them on all sides. The fact thus recorded 
in the Scirptares is fully confirmed by the report of the 
Arabs, who told us that scorpions and serpents abound 
in this part of the desert, as well as by the vast numbers 
of those reptiles which we found two leagues to the east 
of this place, on our return to Akaba. 

«“ These reptiles are expressly mentioned in Deutero- 
nomy :—‘Who led thee through the great and terrible 
wilderness, wherein were fiery serpents, and scorpions, 
and drought, where there was no water? who brought 
thee forth water out of the rock of flint ?” 

«In the book of Numbers mention is made of Mount 
Akrabbim, that is to say, of the mount of scorpions, 
situated to the south of the Dead Sea:—‘And your bor- 
der shall turn from the south to the ascent of Akrabbim, 
and pass on to Zin.’ ‘The same name occurs in Joshua, 
and in the book of Judges; The mountain took its 
name from the quantity of serpents found in its neigh- 
bourhood. It is not necessary to go into any detail here 
as to the various researches of which the serpent has 
been the subject: it will be sufficient to state, that the 
‘fiery serpents’ are so called, in a metaphorical sense, 
from the burning eflect of their bites.” pp. 138, 139. 

The travellers had now reached that part of Wady 
Araba whence a series of rocky defiles leads to the capi- 
tal of Edom. They were within sight of Mount Hor, 
where Aaron was buried, and on its top discerned an 
edifice which in all ages has been venerated as his tomb. 
It was probably in this immediate neighbourhood that 
Moses entered into his unsuccessful negotiation with the 
Edomites. The proceedings of the Israelites are accu- 
rately, though succinctly described, by the editor of 
Burckhardt, in a passage which the translator of M. La- 
borde has very properly subjoined to the scanty notices 
of his original :— 

“In the course of their residence in the neighbour- 
hood of Kadesh, the Israelites obtained some advantages 
over the neighbouring Canaanites; but giving up at 
length all hope of penetrating by the frontier, which lies 
between Gaza and the Dead Sea, they turned to the east- 
ward, with a view of making a circuit through the coun- 
tries on the southern and eastern side of the lake. Here, 
however, they found the difficulty still greater; Mount 

Seir of Edom, which, under the modern names Djebal 
Shera, and Hesma, forms a ridge of mountains, extend- 
ing from the southern extremity of the Dead Sea to the 
gulf of Akaba, rises abruptly from the valleys El Ghor 
and El Araba, and is traversed from west to east by a 
few narrow Wadys only, among which the Gheoyr alone 
furnishes an entrance that would not be extremely diffi- 
cult to a hostile force. This perhaps was the ‘highway,’ 
by which Moses, aware of the difficulty of forcing a pas- 
sage, and endeavouring to obtain his object by negotia- 
tion, requested the Edomites to let him pass, on the con- 
dition of his leaving the fields and vineyards untouched, 
and of purchasing provisions and water from the inhabi- 
tants. But Edom ‘ refused to give Isracl passage through 
his border,’ and « came out against him with much people, 
and with astrong hand.’ ‘The situation of the Israelites, 
therefore, was very critical. Unable to force their way 
in either direction, and having enemies on three sides, 
(the Edomites in front, and the Canaanites and Amalek- 
ites on their left flank and rear,) no alternative remained 
for them but to follow the valley El Araba southwards, 
towards the head of the Red Sea. At Mount Hor, which 
rises abruptly from that valley, « by the coast of the land 
of Edom,’ Aaron died, and was buried in a conspicuous 
situation, which tradition has preserved as the site of his 
tomb to the present day. Israel then ‘journeyed from 
Mount Hor, by the way of the Red Sea, to compass the 
land of Edom,’ .... and then issued into the great ele- 
vated plains which are traversed by the Egyptian and 
Syrian pilgrims on the way to Mecca, after they have 
passed the two Akabas. Having entered these plains, 
Moses received the divine command, ‘You have com- 
passed this mountain long enough, turn you north- 
ward.’ "— Burckhardt, preface, pp. 14, 16. 

This supposition M. Laborde, who traveled the same 
road, fully confirms. But he was now able to make his 
way into the heart of Edom, which had been denied to 
the Israelites. He struck out of the Wady Araba tothe 
right, or eastward, and, after winding for some time 
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through a rocky desert, which resembled “ a chaotic sea, 
the waves of which had been suddenly petrified,” he 
reached Petra :— 

«“ We arrived from the south, and descended by a 
ravine. By advancing a little in that direction we com- 
manded a view of the whole city covered with ruins, and 
of its superb enclosure of rocks, pierced with myriads of 
tombs, which form a series of wondrous ornaments all 
around.” pp. 152, 153. 

It would be utterly impossible, within our limits, or, 
indeed, within any limits without the assistance of 
numerous plates, to convey any adequate idea of this 
wonderful place. Our readers must therefore be con- 
tented with a general description extracted from Burck- 
hardt, Mangles, and Laborde, the latter of whom, how- 
ever, is very deficient in the narrative and topographical 
parts; thinking, we suppose, that his admirable drawings 
superseded the necessity of any great detail in his text: 
but that is not quite the case; for there are several points 
in which we find it very difficult to reconcile his plates 
with the explanation which accompanies them. 

It has been always known that the Nabathean Arabs, 
the Edomites of Scripture, possessed a capital city, 
known under the name of Petra—the rock or the 
rocky—which is as perfect a description of the identical 
place as a name can be. The accounts which the 
ancients give us of Petra are but meagre. Ptolemy 
gives only its name as one of the cities of Arabia Petrea, 
but assigns its geographical position with tolerable cor- 
rectness :-— 

“ Pliny states that ‘the Nabatwi inhabit a city called 
Petra, in a hollow somewhat Jess than two miles in cir- 
cumference, surrounded by inaccessible mountains, with 
a stream running through it. It is distant from the 
town of Gaza, on the coast, 600 miles, and from the 
Persian Gulf 122.”*—[Wat. Hist. vi. 28.] Strabo says, 
“ The capital of the Nabatzi is called Petra; it lies ina 
spot which is in itself level and plain, but fortified all 
round with a barrier of rocks and precipices ; within, it 
is furnished with springs of excellent quality for the sup- 
ply of water, and the irrigation of gardens; without the 
precinct, the country is in a great measure desert, and es- 
pecially towards Judwa.’—[ Strad, |. xvi. p. 779.}” p. 16. 

We are informed by Diodorus that about 310 a. c., 








Athenaus, the general of Antigonus, and subsequently 


that monarch’s son, Demetrius, invaded the Nabatheanis; | 


the first, after plundering the town, situated on a rock, 
during the absence of its inhabitants at a neighbouring 
emporium, was himself surprised and his army cut to 
pieces; the second was glad to give up the siege of the 


rock after a negotiation—but it seems to us doubtful | 


whether this rock was Petra; because, first, says Dio- 
dorus, ers rerexs tives, which Rodoman renders ‘in rupe 
quadam,’—a certain rock,—though he afterwards frans- 
lates the same form, as if it were a proper name, ad 
Petram: secondly, that it is stated that there was a 
steep ascent to it made by hands, was puss avalacenc 
xHevrom ru (Dio. Sic. xix. 724): and thirdly, that the 
details of the two attacks do not at all agree with the 
localities of Petra, but rather with those of Kerek, (a 
word also signifying a reck,) the Mons Regalis of the 
middle ages. The great emporium at which, it is said, 
the inhabitants of the rock were absent when Atheneus 
took it, may have been Petra. Dean Vincent collected 
evidence that Petra was a great commercial emporium :— 

“ The capital of Edom or Seir, the Idumea or Arabia 
Petrwa of the Greeks, the Nabatea considered both by 
geographers, historians, and poets, as the source of all 
the precious commodities of the East.”—[ Com. of the 
Ane. ii. 263.) p. 17. 

Arrian, or whoever wrote the Periplus of the Red Sea, 
tells us that Leake-Come is the port whence people go 
to Petra, ac xrereav, and not, as Diodorus always has it, 
us TH merexv. Pompey is said to have marched against 
it. In the reign of Augustus, A®lius Gallus was sent to 
plunder, it is said, the country. ‘Trajan besieged and 
took the city: and Arabia Petrea becoming a Roman 
province, Petra continued to be its capital. 

This, we believe, is nearly all that classic literature 
tells us of Petra, in which there is no intimation of the 
peculiar features of this city; of these nothing was 


known before the visit of Burckhardt, who first disco- 





* The figures here must be transposed. Petra is four 
times as far from the Persian Gulf as from Gaza. 


vered this existing proof of the fulfilment of the prophetic 
denunciations against Eden :-— 

“ That it should become a desolation, a reproach, a 
waste, and a curse; and all the cities thereof shall be 
perpetual wastes. Lo, Iwill make thee small among 
the heathen, and despised among men. Thy terrible- 
ness hath deceived thee, and the pride of thine heart, O 
thou that dwellest in the clefts of the rock, that holdest 
the height of the hill. Though thou shouldest make 
thy nest as high as the eagle, Iwill bring thee down 
from thence, saith the Lord.’—Jer. xlix. 7. 18, 

That these words could apply to a city, which, even 
in the reign of Trajan, was the capital of a Roman pro- 
vince, and then, and long before the busy emporium of 
all the commerce of the East, who could imagine? Nay, 
did not the very expressions seem to all our previous 
ideas vague and inconsistent? How was pride of heart 
shown by dwelling in the clefis of the rock, by holding 
the height of the hill, and by making the nest as high as 
the eagle 2 Generally speaking, such kind of habitations 
were only resorted to by those who could find no others, 
and these expressions were therefore considered merely 
| as typical of arrogance and obduracy. St. Jerome him- 
| self, in his commentary on these passages, is perplexed 

by this apparent inconsistency—“guumgue habites in 





speluncos imd in cavernis, humilis et pauperculus ;” 

and does not hesitate to call the allusion an “ enigma.” 
| —(Mieron. op. omn. iii, 1458, Ed. 1704.) Whereas it 
| turns out to be literally descriptive of the habits of the 
| people, and of the local features of the cities of Edom. 
Petra itself occupied a valley or dell many hundred 

| feet lower than the surrounding country; the sides of 
this dell are for the most part stupendous walls of bare 
rock, so precipitous that the only entrance to the valley 
is by a chasm or ravine, through which the brook of 
Wady Mousa has forced its way, and which is as narrow 
as any lane in the city of London, while its lateral walls 
are every where higher than the cross of St. Paul’s, and 
sometimes twice as high. This gigantic lane opens into 
an irregularly shaped area about a mile wide, and a mile 
|} and a half long,* the surface of which is very unequal, 
though, compared with the neighbourhood, Strabo might 
be justified in calling it a plain. Over this area, and 
into some collateral ravines, was spread the ancient city, 
of which vast fragments are strewed around, but nothing 
|} remains standing but an isolated and much-defaced 
| column of one temple—parts of the walls of another, 
with fragments of its frieze, entablature, and pilaster— 
| and three ragged piers of a triumphal arch of a very 
| florid style: there is also a theatre, the seats of which 
| 











being cut out of the solid rock, are tolerably perfect. 
The jealousy of the Arabs did not allow either Mr. 
Bankes’s party or M. Laborde to make any researches 
among the ruins that cover the valley—but the fragments 
themselves testify that the original edifices were of the 
most sumptuous character :— 

“ That part of the valley which presented a level space 
the inhabitants sought to extend as much as possible, in 
order to construct upon it a continuation of their forum, 
or rather a grand avenue, bordered on each side by 
sumptuous monuments. Hence the river passes under 
a vaulted covering, and the square extends over both 
banks, the pavement being formed of large slabs. The 
collection of temples and tombs which were to be seen 
from that place all round the horizon must have pre- 
sented a most magnificent spectacle when Petra was in 
its glory...... We continued our course through the 
ruins of these monuments, which time and man, who is 
also an active destroyer of his own works, had scattered 
in confusion, Amongst them we easily distinguished 
a colossal temple, whose entire destruction appeared to 
be spontaneous, for its ruins were placed in an order 
analogous to the positions which they had occupied in 
the building. Here are columns whose different com- 
ponent parts from the base to the capital follow each 
other on the ground, and near the latter are the entabla- 
tures as well as the cornices which it had sustained. 
Here also are seen the foundations uncovered, which 
seem waiting for the first layer of stones. It looks like 
a vast pile asleep ready to get up.” pp. 160. 162. 

But these magnificent remains are at Petra secondary 
and subordinate objects. The rocky precipices which 


* M. Laborde’s plan makes it about 1490 yards by 
1000; but, from some of his incidental observations, we 
conclude it must be much more. 
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‘he had just before (p. 165) given us an account of “a 


finitely more striking and extraordinary—for not only 
do they exhibit, even at inaccessible heights, innumerable 
excavations in the surrounding cliffs, but the face of the 
rock itself has been cut into a great variety of architect- 
ural facades, the interior rock has been hollowed out into 
chambers of greater or less size, but quite plain, and 
bearing no analogy to the somewhat florid magnificence 
of the exterior. These countless excavations are gene- 
rally considered as tombs, and certainly most of the in- 
teriors that have been visited, seem by their small and 
unadorned features to sanction that supposition, and to 
justify Captains Irby and Mangles in calling the valley 
but the inspection of all the travel- 
lers, including even M. Laborde, was so hurried and 
superficial, that there is little evidence on this point be- 
yond the difliculty of imagining any other use to which 
these excavations could be applied. But besides the 
scriptural description of the Edomites as “ dwellers in 
the clefts of the rock,” there is abundant evidence that 
some atleast of these excavations were human residences. 


“a vast necropolis ;’ 


St. Jerome, in his commentary on the remarkable pro- | 
pheey of Obadiah against Edom, says—in explanation 
of the text, thou who dwellest in the clefts of the rock 
—‘ This refers to the nature of the place; for the in- 
habitants of the whole southern region of Idumea, from 
Eleutheropolis to Petra and Aila—which is the possession 
of Esau—have smal! dwellings in caverns (in specubus 
habitatiunculas), and on account of the too great heat 
of the sun, use this subterraneous shelter.” — (Hieron. 
And Edrisi—commonly called 
the Nubian Geographer—(Climate iil, par. 5. p. 110. 
Ed. 1619) 
under the 


in Abdiam, ubi supra.) 


gives a perfect description of the site of Petra, 
name of Hagiar* (a rock), and adds, * that 
the houses were excavated in the rock—domus excise in 
petra ;” and although this, as Captains Irby and Mangles 

remark, “ could not be universally true, as is evident 

from the great quantity of stones employed in the lesser | 
kind of edifices which are scattered over the whole site ; 
yet it is true that there are grottoes in great number which | 
p. 426. 
Some of these grottoes were, from their internal dis- | 


1 ” 
were certainly not sepulchral. 


tribution, obviously dwelling-places, but none of this | 
class of excavations seem to have any remarkable ex- | 
ternal decoration, This is natural; the rich inhabitants 
would prefer building a commodious house at probably | 


less expense and trouble than would be required to carve | 


an architectural front to an inconvenient cavern—though | 
the passage before. quoted from St. Jerome leads to a 

conjecture that some of these architectural fronts, which 

accord so iJl with the character of tombs, may in fact 

have been swummer-houses, in which the rich occasionally 

enjoyed subterranean shelter from the excessive heat. | 
But many of the excavations are certainly tombs, for | 
they have niches and cells of the size and shape suited 

to receptacles of the dead, and two have inscriptions— | 
one at least of which seems to prove that particular | 
monument (and by inference others of the same kind) 
to be sepulchral. 


“ We found here a Latin inscription in three lines, | 
carved on a tablet, the only inscription we discovered at | 
Petra. It is of importance, as it gives the name of the 
officer, Quintus Pretextus Florentinus, who died in this 
capital while he was governor of this part of Arabia. | 
It appears to be of the time of Adrian, or of Antoninus | 
Pius. ‘The sepulchral chamber, like the others, does not | 
contain any kind of ornament, and scems to have been | 
intended not for a single individual, but for a whole | 
family.” pp. 179—189. 


This extract is an example of the very loose way in 
which M. Laborde’s notes are sometimes made—he calls 
this “the on/y inscription discovered in Petra,” though 


Greek inscription” which he had copied, but could not 
translate; and he makes, we see, several statements | 
about the date and purpose of this Latin monument, | 
witheut saying whether he derives them from the in- | 
scription or not. Why did he not give us a copy of the 
inscription? and why did he not also favour us with a4 
fac-simile of the “ Greek inscription” which he says he | 
copied! For though he and his Parisian friends have 








* Dr. Vincent says that Edrisi calls Petra, Thomud. | 
This seems to be an error—Edrisi says, “ Haviar est | 
arx pulchré sita inter montes, in quibus comorebatur 
Samilia Thomud,” &c. (ubi supra.) 





enclose the valley and its ravines, present an aspect in- | 


| 
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not “een able to decipher it, others might be more for- 
tunate; and we need not say of what extreme import- 
ance and interest, as regards the monuments of Petra, 
these probably cotemporary inscriptions must be. The 
omission, therefore, of them in a work of this kind, 
which gives so many inferior details, seems to us very 
strange, and it is the more to be regretted because the 
account given of them by M. Laborde does not correspond 
with that given by the English travellers of the only 
two which they saw, and which were neither Greek nor 
Latin, nor any, to them, intelligible language. We 
suspect, however, that what M. Laborde calls Greek, is 
what the English gentlemen describe as “ well cut and 
in wonderful preservation, but the form of the letters 
such as none of them had ever seen before, except Mr. 
Bankes, who thought them similar to those scratched on 


| the Gibel Mokatteb, or Written Mountains, near Sinai ;” 


of which we shall see something by and by. 

M. Laborde, both in his text and on the face of his 
engraved plan, distinctly tells us that the ravine down 
which the torrent of Wady Mousa forces its way, and 
through which Burckhardt and Mr. Bankes’s party both 
arrived, is “ the on/y entrance into the valley”—which 
is another strange inconsistency, as it was not by 7¢ that 
M. Laborde himself either entered or left it—nor amidst 
his profusion of sketches does he give any idea of his 
own route ‘n or out—though if it was, as he seems to 
imply, more difficult than the ravine through which the 
other travellers passed, it must be exceedingly remark- 
able. ‘The truth, we suppose, is, that the eastern ravine 
is the only read, or remains of a road, by which the 
city can or ever could be approached, but that there are 
passes both from the south (by which M. Laborde came) 
and other points, down which men and even camels and 
horses can scramble, Burckhardt says, that “the way 
to Gaza from Wady Mousa proceeds westward by Mount 
Hor and the tomb of Aaron, and though very difficult 
for beasts of burden, is still frequented by the people of 
Maan and the Bedouins.”—(p. 430.) As M. Laborde 
has not given us any indications of his route, we will, 
with the assistance of Captains Mangles and Irby, lead 
our readers down the ravine—the common, if not the 
only road into Petra. 

On the higher level of the country, a few miles east- 
ward of Petra, rises from a copious spring the stream of 
Wady Mousa. It flows at first through a cultivated val- 
lev, which by degrees narrows itself to a mere chasm, 
descending between stupendous precipices to the city. 
‘The way at the bottom of this cleft seems to have been 
once regularly formed or paved with large stones, though 
it is now broken up and encumbered by rocks rolled 
down by the torrent, which in floods must be very vio- 
lent; there are in the sides of the rock evident remains 
of watercourses and dams made to conduct and regulate 
the course of the stream for the use of the town below. 

The excavations of Petra commence in the upper 
valley, a few hundred yards below the spring. Many 
doorways are visible, cut upon different levels in the face 
of the mountain, and along the road-side are architectural 
monuments fashioned out of the rock—one of these is 
a wide facade of a rather low proportion, loaded with 
ornaments in the Roman style, but in a bad taste, with 
an infinity of broken lines and unnecessary angles and 
projections, and multiplied pediments and half pediments, 
and pedestals set upon columns that support nothing. It 
has more the air of a fantastical scene in a theatre than 
an architectural work of stone, and the English travel- 
lers who saw it—( which, unluckily, M. Laborde did not, 
at least he does not mention it)—thought, that for unne- 
cessary riches of decoration and poverty of conception, 
it resembled the style with which Borromini debased 
Roman architecture about two hundred years ago. After 
passing this and some similar monuments—which form 
as it were a suburb to the town—the sides of the valley 
become still more precipitous, with high detached masses 
of rock standing here and there, hewed into the shape 
of towers :—the greater number of these face the road, 
but some stand back in the wild nooks and recesses of 
the mountain. At last the valley narrows into a ravine, 
and as the traveller proceeds, the natural features of the 
defile grow more and more imposing at every step, and 
the excavations and sculptures more frequent on both 
sides, till at last it presents a continual street of what 
the travellers call tombs; beyond which the rocks, gra- 
dually approaching each other, seem all at once to close 
without any outlet. On a nearer approach, however, 








one narrow and frightful chasm was discovered, througly 
which the stream finds its way, and which was, say the 
English travellers, “ anciently the only avenue to Petra 
on this side.” ‘It is impossible to conceive any thing 
more awful or sublime than this approach; the width is 
no where more than just sufficient for the passage of two 
horses abreast; the sides are in all parts perpendicular, 
varying from four hundred to eight hundred feet in 
height, and they often so overhang, though without meet- 
ing, that the sky is intercepted and completely shut out 
for a hundred yards together, and there is little more 
light than in acavern. ‘The grottoes at each side of this 
deep glen—running east and west, and thus sheltered 
from the sun, and refreshed with the perennial fall of 
water—would be delightfully cool, and afford just the 
kind of haditatiunculas. propter nimios calores, men- 
tioned by Jerome. 

“Here and there large slabs indicated the ancient 
pavement, which conferred upon the ravine, though at 
present so savage in appearance, and encumbered by 
ruins, the character of a fine avenue created by nature, 
and improved to magnificence by the skill and industry 
of man. After making many turns through this almost 
subterraneous street, the rocks at the top nearly touch- 
ing each other, and after having already felt a degree of 
admiration which seemed incapable of being exceeded, 
we were enchanted by the view of an object which I 
should in vain endeavour to describe. A grand triumphal 
arch, erected over the ravine after the fashion of the an- 
cients, who usually constructed similar arches at the en- 
trance to their cities, boldly spans the two lofty walls of 
rock on each side. The savage wildness of the situation 
has no parallel. The impression which it produces at 
the moment of entering this almost covered way, is in- 
expressible.”* p. 172. 

This half subterranean passage continues for nearly 
two miles; the prospect to which it opens towards its 
termination, we shall give in the words of the English 
travellers, because M. Laborde’s course was in the oppo- 
site direction, and he himself tells us that the “ impres- 
sion is much greater to those who arrive by the proper 
entrance :”— 

“ We followed this sort of half subterranean passage 
for the space of nearly two miles, the sides increasing in 
height as the path continually descended, while the tops 
of the precipices retained their former Jevel. Where they 
are at the highest, a beam of stronger light breaks in at 
the close of the dark perspective, and opens to view, half 
seen at first through the tall narrow opening, columns, 
statues, and cornices of a light and finished taste, as if 
fresh from the chisel, without the tints or weather stains 
of age, and executed in a stone of a pale rose colour, 
which was warmed, at the moment we came in sight of 
them, with the full light of the morning sun. The dark 
| green of the shrubs that grow in this perpetual shade, 
and the sombre appearance of the passage whence we 
were about to issue, formed a fine contrast with the 
| glowing colours of the edifice. We know not with what 
to compare this scene; perhaps there is nothing in the 
world that resembles it. Only a portion of a very ex- 
tensive architectural elevation is seen at first; but it has 
been so contrived, that a statue with expanded wings, 
perhaps of Victory, just fills the centre of the aperture 
| in front, which, being closed below by the sides of the 
rock folding over each other, gives to the figure the ap- 
pearance of being suspended in the air at a considerable 
height; the ruggedness of the cliffs below setting off 
the sculpture to the highest advantage. The rest of the 
design opened gradually at every pace as we advanced, 
till the narrow defile, which had continued thus far, 
without any increase of breadth, spreads on both sides 
into an open area of moderate size, whuse sides are by 
nature inaccessible, and present the same awful and ro- 
mantic features as the avenues which lead to it: this 
opening gives admission to a great body of light from 
the eastward. The position is one of the most beautiful 
that could be imagined for the front of a great temple, 
the richness and exquisite finish of whose decorations 
offers a most remarkable contrast to the savage scenery 
which surrounds it.”—Jrby and Mangles, p. 419. 

The monument here denominated a temple, and which 
Laborde supposes to have contained the tombs of its 
founders, is now called the Ahasne Faraoun, or T'ea- 








* A view of this arch over the ravine is given in the 
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sury of Pharaoh, and is the most important object now 
yewaining in Petra, both in original elegance of design, 
and in its preservation. M. Laborde and his companion 
have drawn it with great diligence and skill, giving 
views front, oblique, and interior, plan, elevation, sec- 
tion, and restoration; but he has given no verbal de- 
scription, and, indeed, any verbal description would be 
inadequate to give a precise idea of so extraordinary an 
object. 

“It is of a very lofty proportion, the elevation com- 
prising two stories, The taste is not exactly to be com- 
mended, but many of the details and ornaments, and the 
size and proportion of the great doorway especially, to 
which there are five steps of ascent from the portico, are 
very noble. No part is built, the whole being purely a 





work of excavation, and its minutest embellishments, | 


wherever the hand of man has not purposely effaced and 


obliterated them, are so perfect that it may be doubted | 


whether any work of the ancients, excepting perhaps 


some on the banks of the Nile, have come down to our | 
| in the construction of the other monuments. 


time so little injured by the lapse of ages. ‘There is, in 
fact, scarcely a building of forty years’ standing in Eng- 
land so well preserved in the greater part of its archi- 
tectural decorations. Of the larger members of the 
architecture nothing is deficient, excepting a single co- 
lumn of the portico: the statues are numerous and 


colossal. ‘Those on each side of the portico represent, 


in groups each of them, a centaur and a young man. | 


This part of the work only is imperfect, having been 


mutilated, probably, by the fanaticism of early Chris- | 


tians or Mussulmans, directed against idolatry, and par- 
ticularly the human form. In the upper tier the figures 
are females ; two are winged, and two appear to have been 
dancing, or much in action, with some instruments lifted 
above their heads, of which that on the left hand appears 
to be the Amazonian bipennis. Unfortunately, the 
centre figure, which was doubtless the principal one, is 
too much defaced for her attributes to be determined ; 
nor is there any thing in the ornaments that could en- 
able us to discover to what divinity the temple has been 
dedicated. ‘The principal chamber of the interior is 
large and remarkably lofty, but quite plain, with the ex- 
ceptio” of the door-frames and architraves, of which 
there are three, one at the further end, and one at each 
side, all opening into small and plain cells. There is 
also a lateral chamber on each side, opening from the 
portico, of a rude form. The centre of the superstructure, 


| expense of the work, exceeding perhaps the means of 


suspect the details of El Deir were never finished, for 
the capitals of the columns seem to us to be in the state 
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in which Ionic capitals are now to be seen in stone-yards, | 
before the volutes are worked out; and the same may | 


be said of the plain circular pallets between the tryglyphs 
of the frieze, which are capable of being sculptured into 
either wreaths or pateras. 

But whatever be the dates of these monuments, the 
city itself, of which the finest of them were only swé- 
urban ornaments, must have already been of great wealth 
and splendour, and, probably, from the early days in 
which the Edomites inhabited the mere « clefts of the 
rock,” had gone on advancing (under occasional vicis- 


situdes) in importance, till, having reached its acmé of 


grandeur, it was, we know not how, reduced to the state 


of desolation denounced against it in the scriptures—the | 
sculptured mountains only remaining to contrast with 


the ruins of the city, and to testify additionally the ac- 
complishment of the prophecies. 
“ This affords a clue to the plan which was pursued 


The rock | 


was at first cut down in a perpendicular direction, leav- | 
ing buttresses on each side, which preserved their origi- | 


nal form. The front, which was thus made smooth, was 
next marked out, according to the style of the architec- 


ture adopted for the purpose; and then the capitals of 


the columns were fashioned. Thus the monuments of 
Petra, so peculiar in their appearance, and so different 
in many respects from other ruins of antiquity, are still 
more strongly characterised by the extraordinary mode 
in which they were constructed, the workmen beginning 
at the top and finishing at the bottom. It was, in fact, 
necessary to proceed in that way, by separating from the 
rock the upper part of the column in the first instance, 
allowing the weight of the material to rest on the ground 
until the monument was completed. With respect to 
the tomb in question, it seems probable that the great 


| the family to which it belonged, caused them to give up 


| side. 


which comprises the second story, is a circular elevation, | 


surrounded by columns, with a dome surmounted by an 
urn, This latter has not escaped or failed to excite the 
covetousness of the natives. 
posite of a vast treasure, ‘ Hasnah el Faraoun’ (‘Treasure 
of Pharaoh) as far as Jerusalem; and that it had been 
repeatedly aimed at by musket-shot there are evident 
proofs in the marks of bullets in the stone. No one, 
however, seems to have succeeded im arriving at it by 
climbing, which would indeed be a difficult task. ‘The 
green stains on either side would lead to the supposition 
that the handles had been of bronze. It is doubtful 


whether one of the perforations by a musket-bal] does | 


not show that the urn is hollow. Above the monument 
the face of the rock is left overhanging ; and it is to this 
that the excellent preservation of its details is to * 
cribed. The half pediments, which terminate the wings 
of the building, are finished at the top with eagles, 
which, combined with a style of architecture differing 
little from the Roman, can leave no doubt that this great 


as- 


the idea of completing it externally.” pp. 156, 157, 

Opposite the Khasne the defile widens so as to afford 
an area about fifty yards wide, in front of the temple, 
after which it resumes for three hundred yards its narrow 
and awful character, with a variety of sculptured tombs, 
or at least grottoes, * both Arabian and Roman,” on each 
This pass conducts to the theatre already men- 
tioned :— 

“ And here the ruins of the city burst on the view in 
their full grandeur, shut in on the opposite side by bar- 


| ren, craggy precipices, from which numerous ravines 


We heard of it as the de- | 


and valleys, like those we had passed, branch out in all 
directions. The sides of the mountains, covered with 


| an endless variety of excavated tombs and private dwell. 
| ings, presented, altogether, the most singular scene we 


ever beheld. We must despair to give the reader an 
idea of the peculiar effect of the rocks tinted with most 
extraordinary hues, whose summits present us with na- 
ture in her most savage and romantic form, whilst their 
bases are worked out in all the symmetry and regularity 


of art, with colonnades and pediments, and ranges of 


| corridors adhering to the perpendicular surface.”—Jr. 
| and Man. pp. 35, 36. 


If an eye-witness thus despairs of conveying to his 


| readers any adequate idea of this wonderful scene, we 


effort of art is posterior to the time of ‘T'rajan’s con- | 


quest.”—Jrby and Mangles, pp. 419-421. 

There can be,.we suppose, no doubt that these gentle- 
men are right in their idea that this work is of the time 
of Trajan, or later. ‘The style is even more florid than 
any thing we know of that day; but if that be so,a 
majority of these sculptured mountains must be equally 
modern ; for the same style may be said to run through 
all; and in two remarkable instances, the very form and 
distribution of the Ahasne have been repeated—once 
rudely further on in the valley—and again on a still 
larger scale than the Khasne itself, in a grand facade 
called by the Arabs E/ Deir, or the Convent, situated 
beyond the valley to the north, which the English travel- 
lers were not permitted to visit, but of which M. Laborde 
gives us a perfect drawing. Its general character is, as 
we have just said, that of the Khasne, but of greater 
dimensions, with less unity of design, and less elegance 
of detail. Indeed, on the latter point we are inclined to 











can have no excuse for attempting any further details, 
and we therefore must content ourselves with saying 
generally, that those details are not more curious in their 
individual character than interesting and important in 
elucidation of the scriptural denunciations against Edom. 

We need not repeat the observations which we have 
already quoted and made on this latter branch of the 
subject ; but we can most conscientiously say, that the 
discovery of this singular place seems to us to be the 
clearest and most unquestionable confirmation of scrip- 
tural prophecy which has occurred since the destruction 
of Jerusalem. We are aware that some persons do not 
see this matter in the same important light, and think 
that works so comparatively recent as the days of Trajan 
or Adrian can have no relation to the ancient prophe- 
cies. We confess we do not understand this objection. 
It seems to us that the greater and the more recent the 
civilisation, the more difficult ‘is it to explain this vast 
change from causes merely natural; and what natural 
differences are to be found between the days of T'rajan 
and ourown? These monumental remains are at least 


proofs of the population, wealth, and magnificence of a 
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city, of which now nothing is to be traced but what the 
prophets emphatically call « the stones of emptiness and 
the line of confusion—They shall cal! the nobles there- 
of to the kingdom, and none shall be there, and all her 
princes shall be nothing—and thorns shall come upon 
her palaces, nettles and brambles in the fastnesses there- 
of, and it shall be an habitation for drag ons [scorpions } 
and a court for owls.”—Isaiah xxxiv. 11—13. 

In the centre of the valley, towards the west side of 
the town, stands a lofty, conical rock, very difficult of 
access, and crowned with ruined buildings—probably 
the Ara specially mentioned by Jerome and other 
writers, a kind of acropolis—where “ they held the heioht 
of the hill, and made their nest as high as the eagle's ; 
but I will bring them down thence, saith the Lorn, and 
Edom shall be a desolation” (Jer. xlix. 16, and Obad- 
ili.)—and He Aas brought them down, and Edom is a 
desolation—and this once proud acropolis is a heap of 
such undistinguishable ruins—sueh a line of confusion, 
and such stones of empiiness—that none of the travel- 
lers were able to ascend it, or even to select any por- 
tion for description either by pen or pencil. 

But it was, moreover, distinctly foretold that the cities 
of Edom should—after at 
subsequent restoration—be made desolate u 


“ Whereas 


least one des lation, and a 
, and for 


have? / 
eriahed, 


. , 
Epom saith, “we ar 





ever. > impor 
but we will return und build the desolate places,’—thus 
saith the Lorn of hosts—* They shall build, but I will 


throw down.’”—(Mal. i. 4.) This remarkable prophecy 
would have no meaning, if the cities of Edom had not 
been restored at a period Jong subsequent to the last of 
the prophets. Nor should it be forgotten that these pro- 
phecies do not apply to the city of Petra alone—they 
apply to the whole land of Edom; and we shall see pre- 
sently that there are scattered over the desert the remains 
of numerous cities, which afford as certain, though not 
—as yet, at least—such striking and picturesque evidence 
of the fulfilment of the prophecies, as Petra itself. We 
have already said that we do not approve the zeal which 
endeavours by straining texts on one hand, and facts on 
the other, to establish the /iteral accomplishments of 
what were probably meant as general denunciations ; 
but it is remarkable that some of even the minutest cir- 
cumstances of the divine denunciations seem to be still 
in existence and operation. We do not doubt that the 
prophecy—being, as it unquestionably is, accomplished 
in allits parts—may be considered as exhausted; and, 
as we before said, if the valley of Petra were now to 
become as much frequented as the valley of Chamounix, 
1 


it would not derogate from the prophetic truth already 


fulfilled ; but Dr. Keith may be excused for observing, 


} } 


that up ¢o this day, in spite of all the efforts which va- 


rious travellers have made, the denunciation, “ and none 
shall pass through it,” is unimpaired, No one seems 
to have yet passed through it, and all the visits 
M. LalLorde’s, which was the k been only 
feverish halts, crippled and curtailed by frequent danger 
but this, though curious, does not 

} 


seem to us to be of any real importance—the phrase, 


—even 


yngest-—have 


and constant alarm : 


“none shall pass through,” is not, we think, to be taken 
in the mere literal sense that a commen traveller or a 
wandering Arab should not be able to find his way 


through the valley. Nor do we suppose that at any 
time there existed a road right through it—the great 
ravine was, to all appearance, the main passage both in 
and owt. ‘The prophecy was pronounced against Edom 
when it was a great and flourishing emporium, the heart 
and thoroughfare of all the traffic between the eastern 
and western world: it was in that sense, and to that 
state of affairs, that the denunciation must have 
pointed, and it was, when uttered, as significant in its 
local meaning, and as incredible as to its future accom- 
plishment, as a similar interdict would now be against 
Cheapside, the Pont Neuf, or any other channel through 
which “the great tide of hurnan existence flows.” 

M. Laboide seems (for his account is, as we have 
already observed, somewhat obscure) to have left the 
valley by the way he entered it. He did not visit Mount 
Hor, nor the tomd of Jaron, as the English travellers 
had been able to do; but if he could not do so without 
dedicated to his beautiful 
drawings, we will readily admit that he was better em- 
ployed—as there were on the summit of Hor little to 
delineate, and nothing to tell that the English travellers 
had not already told. Yet we wonder that he should 


not have felt a strong desire to visit personally, when so 


been 





sacrificing some of the time 
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near it, the scene of an event—the earliest, we believe, and testimony leave no doubt as to the numerous and 
in the annals of mankind to which an exact local idenity | once splendid but now desolate cities of Edom. In this 
can be authentically assigned. It is clear that M. La- | very place, Sabra, there exists a monument of art and 
borde, though he does not enter into any details on the | luxury, for which even the evidence of Petra had not 
subject, was during his stay in this neighbourhood under | prepared us :— ; : 
constant and considerable apprehensions from the jea- | “One of the ruins of this ancient town, which may be 
lousy of the Fellahs, the tribe to which Wady Mousa | said, however, to be of a higher order, and to display a 
territorially belongs; and though he boasts that he and | greater degree of skill in its arrangements, is the theatre, 
M. Linant had passed an entire weck where Burckhardt or, as I call it, the J ‘uumachia, It was not without 
could pass only a few hours, and Mr. Bankes’s party but | surprise that we discovered in Arabia Petra, in the 
two days, yet he incidentally confesses that «they en- | midst of the desert, a naumachia for naval gaimes. The 
deavoured by every means to conceal their arrival,” (p. | inhabitants, annoyed every year by the torrents in the 
159)—« that their movements were circumseribed by | rainy season, which ravaged their plantations, bethought 


fear of the Fellahs,” (p. 174)—and that they “ departed 
furtively” (p. 190) “and in haste,” (p. 195) « without 


having ventured” (p. 175) to visit either the curious 


works which the English travellers had seen at the east- 
ern entrance of the great ravine, or the tomb of Aaron, 
which our countrymen had explored. We notice all 
this because, though M. Laborde, in his anxiety to sur- 
pass his predecessors, slurs it over, it is an important 
consideration for future travellers; and as these Fellahs 
of Petra have intercourse with Gaza, (p. 201,) it seems 
not unlikely that this latter city would be a better poivt 
of departure from Petra than either Kerek or Akaba, 
whence Messrs. Bankes and Laborde were obliged to 
proceed, under the guidance of the Alaouins, who seem 
to be in rivalry, if not in hostility with the Fellahs, It 


was from Gaza that Mesers. Strangways and Anson | 


reached Petra, as it is said, without difficulty, and under 
the guidance of a single Arab. (p. 132.) 

On quitting Wady Mousa, M. Laborde proceeded in a 
southern direction, and soon reached the vailey of Sabra, 
which is a smaller Petra :— 

“ We had scarcely proceeded an hour’s distance dawn 
the rapid declivity of Wady Sabra, leading our dromeda- 


ries after us, when the supporting walls, ruined buildings, | 


ind well preserved benches of a theatre attracted our 
attention... .. The ruins of Wady Sabra, as well as 
those of Wady Pabouchebe, indicate these places to 


have served as suburbs to the capital,—the young | 


warins sent forth from the parent hive. Had we been 
enabled to explore the whole of the valleys in the neigh- 
bourhood of Wady Mousa, we should, doubtless, have 
found on all sides similar establishments, which the enor- 
mous population of Petra sustained.” p. 195. 

This is remarkable. ‘I'he prophets had not only de- 
nounced the desolation of the capital, but of the neigh- 
bouring cities. 

“ Set thy face against Mount Seir, and prophecy 
against it. J will stretch out my hand against thee, 
and I will make thee most desolate ; ] will lay thy cities 
waste, and thou shalt be desolate. I will make thee 
perpetual desolations, and thy cities shall not return. 
Thus saith the Lord Gop to the mountains, and to the 
hills, and to the rivers, and to the valleys, to the deso- 
late wastes, and to the cities that are forsaken, which 


became a prey and a derision to the residue of the | 
heathen that are round about—surely have I spoken | way down the mountain, the ancient aqueduct which 
| conveyed the water from the wells of Gana and Guman 


against the residue of the heathen, and against all Idu- 
mea !”—Ezek, xxxv. XXxxvi. 

Mount Seir—still called Mount Shera—is the range 
of hills which M. Laborde was now traversing ; but what 
and where are these cities 2 Who had heard of them? 
The skeptics laughed, and the commentators were per- 
plexed at the idea of cirizs, numerous and flourishing, 
in a stony desert which can hardly feed a tribe of Be- 
douins.* At length Volney reported (ii. 317) that “ he 
had heard from the Arabs of Bakir and the people of 
Gaza who go along the pilgrim’s track to Maan and 


Kerek, that there are to the southeast of the Asphaltic | 


| we saw some specimens, account for the enormous grapes 


| way between Petra and Akaba, he fell in with another 


| beyond three leagues, (nine miles,) follows the level of 
| the surface of the country, above which it never rises. 
| It could only have been by attending most carefully to 


| ciency in the scientific operations for taking levels, that 


| regular descent for the waters over so great a distance.” 
| pp. 206, 207. 


| themselves of erecting barriers against them to restrain 
their violence. Considerable traces of these works may 
| still be seen extending across the valley. Observing that 
|a part of the waters discharged themselves through an 
adjoining ravine, they took advantage of it in order to 
prevent them passing away...... A reservoir was 
hollowed out from the rock, and benches were left in 
' relief, cut with great regularity. ..... The overflow 
of the reservoir was conducted by a pipe into the arena 
of the theatre, which was hewn perpendicularly to a 
depth of eight feet. Being coated with mastic, which is 
| still well preserved, it would contain the water for the 
| naval games, a singular entertainment in the midst of 
| the general aridity of the desert.” pp. 196, 7. 
| From Sabra M. Laborde returned to Akaba along the 
ridge of the hills which form the eastern side of Wady 
Araba, a course nearly parallel to his former route. On 
| arriving at the top of a mountain, called El Nakb,* M. 
Laborde was struck by a panorama of rocky desert, 
'«the sad and mournful character of which,” he adds, 
|“ it is difficult to represent even with the aid of a pencil ; 
| the strong and lofty language of Ezekiel is alone adequate 
to the description of this mighty desolation.” (p. 198.) 
| Such is the evidence of an eye-witness, to whom no 
| suspicion of superstitious credulity can attach. 
Again; falling in with some cultivated spots in this 
| rocky wilderness, he says :— 
“ The wonderful fertility of these rare patches of earth, 
| in the midst of a sterile country, seemed intended to re- 
mind us that one day that region had been happy, before 
| a powerful hand had weighed so heavily upon it. 
| «There is to be found at Kerek a species of bearded 
| wheat, that justifies the text of the Bible against the 
| charges of exaggeration of which it has been the object; 
and the vines, also, of this country, of the fruit of which 


which the spies sent out by Moses brought back from 
the places they had visited.” pp. 203, 204. 

These grapes we find, from the specimen copied by M. 
Laborde, to be an inch and a half in their longer, and 
seven eights of an inch in their shorter diameter. 

As he approached the town of Ameime, about half 


object of art:— 
“ We observed with astonishment, as we pursued our 


to the town of Ameime, which was built in the plain on 
the road from Petra to Aila. This aqueduct, extending 


the undulations of the soil, and by a remarkable profi- 


the projectors were enabled to succeed in preserving a 


Nothing of any particular interest occurred in the 


Lake, within three days’ journey, upwards of thirty | remainder of his route to Akaba, nor in his farther jour- 
ruined towns entirely deserted—several of them have | ney, till he reached Mount Sinai, and here he has little 
large edifices with columns that may have belonged to | to ¢e// that had not been already told by former travellers, 
the ancient temples, or at least to the Greek churches.” | His plates, however, of the convent of Mount Sinai, 
These reports the subsequent travellers in Idumma had | (commonly, and by M. Laborde, called the convent of. 
partly confirmed, and finally, M. Laborde’s researches St. Catherine, but really dedicated to the transfigura- 
| tion,) as well as those of Mount Sinai itself, and of the 

* The whole of this country is very thinly inhabited. | Gibel Mokatteh, or Written Mountains, are exceedingly 
“T beleive,” says Burckhardt, “that the population of | interesting. We must make a few extracts from the 
the entire peninsula, south of a line from Akaba to Suez, | explanations of these plates for the use of those readers 
does not exceed 4000 souls,” p. 560. The district north who may not have the accounts of former travellers in 
of Akaba, in which Petra stands, is even still less popu- their recollection, and we shall subjoin a few observa- 
lous. Between Akaba and Petra, M. Laborde did nat | 
hear of a human being but the small tribe of Wady | * Any steep declivity is called by the Bedouins Wakd. 








tions on one or two important pcints which occur in the 
narrative :— 

« Continuing our course towards the north, we arrived 
within sight of Sinai, by a series of valleys which ex. 
pand or become narrow according to their composition 
and the rapidity of the currents that flow through them, 
After passing a considerable ridge, we perceived the 
convent of, St, Catherine, standing silently in the midst 
of the majestic mountains by which it is commanded, 
On the left rises Mount Horeb, a prolongation of Sinai; 
and in the distance extends the plain where the people 
of Israel encamped on their journey through the wilder. 
MCSE. «2 0 

« The convent of Sinai is built in an oblong form, and 
has only one great gate, which opens to the northwest, 
. «+. + The walls are of unequal height, as they follow 
the inequalities of the earth. ..... As the principal 
gate is always barricaded, [walled up, we believe,] to 
prevent surprises on the part of the Arabs, whoever 
wishes to enter the convent must take hold of a cord, 
and allow himself to be drawn up to a window thirty 
feet high, formea in the wall, which looks towards the 
northeast. ..... 

“ The window, which is the only entrance—the cord, 
which is the only communication with the external world 
—give to the whole of this building a grave and solemn 
appearance. When I was drawn up by means of this 
machine, I felt the same impression as if I heard the 
creak of the hinges of a large door which eloses on the 
visiter who enters through curiosity a state prison. . . . 

«“ When we entered the convent we were surprised, 
after having just quitted the desert, where we bad seen 
only a wretched and unsettled people, to find the interior 
so neatly arranged and in such excellent order, and in- 
habited by so many cheerful and healthy looking monks, 
Ascending to their apartments, we beheld from them that 
magnificent prospect, to which no artificial addition has 
been made to increase the charm of reality. The air of 
tranquillity, however, which we observed is far from being 
uniform: clouds frequently lour over this peaceable ho- 
rizon. During my sojourn there, a pilgrim received a 
ball in the thigh, skilfully aimed at him by a Bedouin, 
who thought be was paying off one of the monks to 
whom he owed some grudge. He had remained some 
time on the watch for his prey, vpon the top of one of the 
rocks which command the walls. The convent was all 
in alarm, for their disputes with the Bedouins seldom 
proceeded to the extent of bloodshed. A parley was 
held; and, doubtless, the affair was arranged after my de- 
parture.” pp. 228-239. 

The convent is situated on the side of « Mount Horeb, 
which,” says M. Laborde, “ forms a kind of breastwork 
from which Sinai rises, the former being only seen from 
the valley, which accounts for the appearance of the 
burning bush on thaé mountain and not on Sinai; and 
the spot of this miraculous appeasance is supposed to be 
included in the walls of the convent.” We are aware 
that it isa common opinion that Horeb and Sinai are 
merely different names for the same mountain—though 
some believe that they are rather different parts of the 
mountain; and in the appropriation of these names, M. 
Laborde follows Pococke, and what are, we believe, 
thought the best authorities. But we confess ourselves 
to have considerable doubts on this subject, which—-how- 
ever presumptuous they may seem to be at this day—we 
will venture to state; they have been suggested to us by 
a comparison of Laborde’s and Burckhardt’s accounts of 
the rock shown as that from which Moses produced the 
miraculous gush of water. 

M. Laborde says: 

“ Descending by the ravine which separates Sinai from 
Mount St, Catherine, we found, amidst numerous traces 
of the veneration formerly paid to all these places, the 
stone from which Moses caused water to spring forth by 
the command of God.” p. 244, 

And he subjoins the passage from scripture which re- 
lates the mirae!e: 

“And all the congregation of the children of Israel 
journeyed from the wilderness of Sin, after their journeys, 
according to the commandment of the Lord, and pitched 
in Rephidim: and there was no water for the people to 
drink, 

“ Wherefore the people did chide with Moses, and 
said, Give us water that we may drink. And Moses said 
unto them, Why chide ye with me? wherefore do ye 





Mousa itself. | (Burckhardt, p. 537.) 


tempt the Lord? ..... 
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« And the Lord said unto Moses, Go on before the 
people, and take with thee of the elders of Israel ; and 
thy rod, wherewith thou smotest the river, take in thine 
hand, and go. 

«Behold, I will stand before thee there, upon THE 
rock in Horeb; and thou shalt smite the rock, and there 
shall come water out of it, that the people may drink. 
And Moses did so in the sight of the elders of Israel.” 

p. 244, 245. 

Pococke ahd Shaw both saw this stone, and do not 
state any Jocal objection to its identity. On the con- 
trary, Pococke states that the vale in which it stands is 
« certainly the valley of Rephidim,” (i. 143), and Shaw 
says of the holes or water channels which its surface ex- 
hibits, that “neither art nor chance could by any means 
be concerned in the contrivance of these holes, which 
formed so many fountains.” —(Odser. 352.) There can 
be no doubt, that if this were the miraculous rock, this 
part of the Sinaic range would be Horedb, or conversely, 
if this were Horeb, this block might be the miraculous 
rock; but Burckhardt, besides observing that the tradi- 
tion was discredited by the fact that the openings by 
which the water was supposed to have gushed were ob- 
viously factitious and forgeries of the monks, raises a 
still more important objection. “In this part of the pe- 
ninsula,” he says, “the Israelites could not have suffered 
from thirst—as the Upper Sinai is full of wells and 
springs, the greater part of which are perennial ; and on 
whichever side the pretended rock of Moses is approach- 
ed, copious sources are found within a quarter of an Lour 
of it” (p. 579); and there are two fine springs within 
the convent, which are as near to the plain in which the 
Israelites must have encamped, as the rock in question. 

Now, as the miracle was certainly performed in Hored, 
this objection would place Horeb ata certain distance 
from Sinai and its water-springs; and that such was the 

fact seems clearly stated in the scriptural account of the 
progress of the Israelites. “ They pitched in Rephidim, 
where there was no water ;” and Moses “ smote the rock 
in Horeb.”—(Exodus xvii. 2—6.) Rephidim and Hored 
were therefore the same or nearly adjoining places, and 
thereabouts was the battle with the Amalekites. But 
after that battle the Israelites continued their march. 
“ For they were departed from Rephidim, and were 
come to the desert of Sinai, and had pitched in the wil- 
derness, and there Israel camped before the mount.” — 
(Ezek. xix. 2.) Thus it is clear that Rephidim, and of 
course Horeb, must have been, at least, one day’s march 
from Sinai. All this seems quite clear; whence then 
the general, and we believe up to this moment unques- 
tioned opinion, that Horeb and Sinai are the same? 
First, there is the text in the third chapter of Exodus, 
ver. 1, which states that Moses, during his exile from 
Egypt, “led his flock to the back side of the desert, 
and came to the mountain of God, even to Hones,” 
where God appeared to him in the burning bush, and 
gave him his mission for the deliverance of Israel. Se- 
condly, the text from Duteronomy, in which Moses tells 
the people that “the Lord our God made a covenant 
with us in Hones,’ (v. 2,) meaning, as is evident in the 
sequel, the delivery of the Law on Mount Sinai. Third- 
ly, the text in 1 Kings, viii. 9—that there was “ nothing 
in the ark but the two tables of stone, which Moses put 
there at Horeb, when the Lord made the covendm ;” 
and another, ib, xix. 8, that Elijah journeyed from Beer- 
sheba forty days and forty nights unto Hones, the 
mount of God. All these and other similar texts seem 
to imply that Sinai and Horeb were the same—which is 
contrary to the import of the former passages, and to the 
fact of the abundance of water near Sinai. 

The only attempt we know of to reconcile these ap- 
parent inconsistencies is an incidental suggestion of Doc- 
tor Hales, who, although he says that “this famous 
mountain is called indiscriminately in scripture Horeb 
and Sinai,” yet immediately adds an important distine- 
tion—“ Horeb seems to be the general name of the whole 
mountain, signifying ‘a desert ;’ Sinai appropriated to 
its highest summit.” (Analys. of Chron. 1.407.) This 
explanation, which still identifies the place, is not con- 
sistent with the march from Horeb to Sinai, or with the 
springs near Sinai; but if, on Doctor Hale’s hint that 
Horeb is the general name for a desert, we suppose it to 
belong—not to one mountain or part of a mountain, but 
—to the whole Sinaic district, the difficulties* are con- 


* The chief difficulty is, that the scene of the burning 


siderably lessened if not altogether removed, and all 
passages seem reconcilable. There isa remarkable text, 
and one of great authority, which seems to support this 
conjecture. St. Stephen, in his apologetical address to 
the Jews (Acts vii. 30), states the miracle of the durn- 
ing bush—which, as we have seen, occurred in Horeb— 
to have happened “in the wilderness of Mount Sinai” 
—tTn enw rw ceove Sw2—thus making Hored, and—not 
“Sinai,” but—* the wilderness of Sinai,” synonymous. 
But, however this may be, it is, we think, clear that there 
is no sufficient warrant for calling, as M. Laborde and, 
we believe, most modern travellers do, one of the shoul- 
ders of Mount Sinai by the distinctive title of Horeb— 
and still less for assigning the miracle of the water from 
the rock to that very part of the mountain where natural 
water abounds: particularly as Dr. Pococke found an- 
other rock—also traditionally believed to be the scene of 
the miracle—which does lie in the line of the Israelite 
march, about the distance that Rephidim probably was 
from Sinai. Pococke believing the rock in Sinai to have 
been that of the frst miracle mentioned in Exodus, as- 
scribes to the more northern rock the second miracle 
mentioned in Numbeis xx. 11, though it seems clear that 
the latter event did not take place in this neighbourhood. 
But the truth is, that it is idle to look for any existing 
traces of these miracles—none can remain; and the 
holes and channels which pious fraud has cut in both 
those rocks, to imitate apertures worn by water, are not 
merely obvious but idle forgeries; for there is no war- 
rant for supposing the water to have flowed long enough 
to have worn channels in stone. 

We have dwelt upon this point because, when every 
new discovery in the Holy Land seems to afford addi- 
tional proofs of the exact truth of holy writ, we could 
not but feel some degree of surprise and vexation at 
Burckhardt’s weighty objections against the received lo- 
cality of Horeb—objections to be met only by showing, 
as we hope to have done in some degree, that the tradi- 
tion which M. Laborde adopts, and Burckhardt over- 
throws, does not rest on the authority of Scripture ; but 
that, on the contrary, the plain interpretation is, that the 
miracle took place at some considerable distance from the 
water springs of Mount Sinai. 

We shall now make a summary of M. Laborde’s « pil- 
grimage” to the summit of Sinai: 

« None of the monks were disposed to accompany me: 
they lent me therefore one of their Arabian servants, a 
sort of Helots among the Bedouins, to be my guide as 
well as to carry the provisions which were necessary for 
this fatiguing journey. I fastened myself to the rope, 
and the windlass being turned round, I was gently de- 
posited at the foot of the walls. ‘he rope was rapidly 
drawn up again to assure the poor monks that they 
were perfectly isolated in the midst of this hostile de- 
SOF 

« Our course towards the summit of Sinai lay through 
a ravine to the southwest. The monks had arranged a 
series of large slabs in tolerably regular order, which 
once formed a convenient staircase to the top of the 
mountain. The rains, however, have disturbed them, 
and, as no repairs had been for a long time attended to, 
the stairs were in many places in ruins. Just before 
reaching the foot of Sinai, immediately after quitting 
Horeb, the traveller sees a door [way] built in the form 
of an arch: on the key-stone of the arch a cross has 
been carved...... 

“An affecting custom used to take place near this 
door: one of the monks of the convent employed him- 
self there at prayer, and heard the confessions of the 
pilgrims, who, when thus nearly at the end of their pil- 
grimage, were not in the habit of accomplishing it until 
after they had obtained absolution. 

«“ We passed another similar door before arriving at a 
small level spot, whence we discovered the summit of 





bush in “ Hored” is called also “ the Mountain of God,” 
and “ Holy Ground,” terms which are held to be afpro- 
priate to Sinai; but this seems not quite conclusive. At 
the time spoken of (long before the exode) Sinai itself 
had no claim to be called “ Holy Ground,” or‘ the Moun- 
tain of God;” and though no doubt it might be so called 
by anticipation, yet it is clear that the place where that 
miracle was performed was called “ Woly Ground,” with 
respect to the actual presence of God on that occasion, 
and without any reference to the long subsequent events 


Sinai, and the two edifices which surmount it. One is 
a chapel, the other is a mosque... .... We climbed 
with difficulty to the top of Sinai, resting at each cleft 
or salient part of the rock, to which some traditions have 
been annexed by the inventive faculty of the monks, 
who have communicated them to the Arabs, always 
ready to listen to narratives of this description. Ar- 
rived on the summit, I was surprised by the briskness of 
the air. ‘The eye sought in vain to catch some promi- 
nent object amid the chaos of rocks which were tumbled 
round the base, and vanished in the distance in the form 
of raging waves. Nevertheless, I distinguished the Red 
Sea, the mountains of Africa, and some summits of 
mountains which I easily recognised by their shapes— 
Schommar being distinguishable by its rounded masses, 
Serbal by its shooting points, and Tih by its immense 
prolongation. 

“] visited the ruins of the mosque and of the Chris- 
tian church, both of which rebuke, on this grand theatre 
of the three religions that divide the world, the indiffer- 
ence of inankind to the creeds which they once profess- 
ed with so much ardour.” pp. 238-243. 

On his descent from the summit, he passed, as we 
have already scen, by the rock of Moses, in the valley 
between what he calls Horeb and Mount St. Catherine = 
but it is strange that he does not so much as allude to 
the celebrated Sinaic inscription, nor to any of the nu- 
merous inscriptions which former travellers found in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Sinai. 

He now proceeded on his return to Suez, winding 
round Mount Serbal, and descending to the shore of the 
Red Sea through the celebrated Wady Mokatteb, or val- 
ley of the Written Mountains. 722 that 


It was in 1722 
these inscriptions were brought into notice by the supe- 
rior of the Franciscans, who, on his return from a pious 
visit to Mount Sinai, was astonished to behold the two 
fronts of the rocky valley covered for the length of an 
entire league with ancient inscriptions. “These moun- 
tains,” he says, “are called Gebel el Mokatteb, that is 
to say, the Written Mountains ; for, as soon as we quit- 
ted the mountains of Faran, we passed along others, 
during a whole hour, which were covered with inscrip- 
tions in an unknown character, and earved in these hard 
rocks of marble to a height which, in some places, was 
from ten to twelve feet above the surface of the ground; 
and, although we had amongst us men who understood 
the Arabian, Greek, Hebrew, Syriac, Coptic, Latin, Ar- 
menian, ‘Turkish, English, Illyrian, German, and Bo- 
hemian languages, there was not one of us who had the 
slightest knowledge of the characters engraved in these 
hard rocks with great labour, in a country where there 
is nothing to be had either to eat or drink. Hence it is 
probable that these characters contain some profound se- 
crets, which, long before the birth of Christ, were scu!p- 
tured in these rocks by the Chaldeans, or some other 
persons.” This description M. Laborde found accurate, 
except only as to the nature of the rock, which, instead 
of being hard, is, in fact, crumbly freestone. Clayton, 
bishop of Clogher, published the prior’s narrative, and 
offered a reward to any traveller who should bring back 
copies of the inscriptions. Pococke and Wortley Mon- 
tagu brought over copies of some of them. In 1762, 
Niebuhr was sent by the King of Denmark to explore 
Arabia, but especially to copy the inscriptions on Wady 
Mokatteb—subsequently, other travellers made tran- 
scripts, and at last Mr. Grey published, says M. Laborde, 
one hundred and eighty-seven inscriptions in the Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society ; but no satisfactory at- 
tempt has been hitherto made at deciphering them ; and, 
judging from the rude and irregular forms of what seem 
to be letters, and the disproportionate and childish 
sketches of men and animals with which the inscrip« 
tions are interspersed, there is little reason to suspect 
that they contain “ profound secrets,” or were even the 
works of men with any degree of literature and civilisa- 
tion ; they look like the letters and figures which the 
village boys in England are in the habit of scratching 
wherever they find a sandstone soft enough to yield to 
their puny tools, and probably are of no greater value.* 


* The copy in the English work of M. Laborde’s 
plate of the Gibel Mokatteb is the only one of which we 
see any reason to complain. ‘he original expresses 
very distinctly the figures engraved on the rocks—the 
copy is only a wood vignette, which, though cleverly 

















which made Sinai also “ holy ground.” 
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ney and publication, which is a valuable addition to 
geographical and scriptural literature ; less, however, as 
we have seen, by its narrative, which contains very little 
novelty, than by its illustrations, which are infinitely 
more copious and more accurate than any which we be- 





fore possessed concerning these interesting regions, and 
which have powerfully contributed to one of the most 
important objects to which literature can be directed— | 
the elucidation and confirmation of scriptural truth. It | 
seems to us indicative of the little taste that exists in | 
France for such enquiries, that not only bas M. Laborde | 
not yet given us his promised narrative, but that there | 
should have been no smaller edition of his great work 
for general use. lor us, such an edition—valuable as | 
we have stated it to be—was by no means so necessaty 
asin France. JI’ have the travels of Poecocke, Shaw, 
Joliffe, Burckhardt, Irby and Mangles, Legh, Henniker, 
&e., which relate nearly all that M. Laborde has to fell, 
and his plates of the chief wonders ef Edom have been 
opened to the British public by copies in the late editions 
ff Dr. Keith’s werk on the Prophecies, and in that 
beautiful and most interesting work, Finden’s Illustra- 
tions of the Bible—of which let us say, en paseant, that 
the admirable execution of the plates,* and the style, 
spirit and learning of the accompanying commentaries, 
make it a work gratifying at once to taste and to piety. 
But with no subsidiary works of this sort to satisfy, in 
any degree, public curiosity, the French literary world 
has for seven years remained content with an enormous 
and ill-arranged folio, which, fram its size and cost, can 
have had but a very limited vogue. 

We have already hinted that we are not very hopeful 
that M. Luborde will ever publish “the more regular 
and better digested work” which he promised. We sus- 
pect that we already have in this publication most of the 
plums of his pudding, and that he could now do little 
more than’ make dissertations on facts before stated, for 
which we confess ourselves not at all anxious; bat we 
heartily wish that he would give us an octavo edition of 
his folio work, placing his notes in their natural order 
ind connection, supplying some obvious deficiencies, and 
adding the matter, such as it may be, which he tells us 
he had kept back for his second publication. Nor need 
he fear that the diminished size of the work would dete- 
riorate, in any considerable degree, the beauty of his 
embellishments ; for, as we have already said, the Eng- 
lish volume now before us has reproduced all that is of 
any value in his plates, in a way,—to say the very least 
of it,—perfectly satisfactory to the ordinary reader. 


(which are the real curiosity of the scene) sufficiently 
visible. We must also observe, that M. Laborde’s de- 
signation of the vignette in p. 88, as the summit of 
Mount Sinai, is erroneous; it must be a view from the 
summit of Mount Sinai. 

* We could have wished that Mr. Turner’s fantastical 
skies, and other gratuitous additions to the original 
sketches had been spared. They derogate somewhat 
from the sober truth, which is the best characteristic of 
the rest of the publication. 


THE END. 





Translation from Uhland 
THE DREAM, 


In a garden fair were roaming 
‘T'wo lovers hand in hand ; 

Two pale and shadowy creatures, 
They sat in that flowery land. 


On the lips they kissed each other, 
On the cheeks so full and smooth ; 

They were lock’d in close embracings, 
They were blithe with the flush of youth. 


Two bells were tolling sadly,— 
The dream has pass’d away ; 
She in the narrow cloister, 





He in a dungeon lay. 








From the London New Monthly Magazine. 


Che Gurney Papers. 


NO. IV. 
Continued from Part I. 1837, page 246. 


It seemed useless to attempt any thing like a restora- 
tion of order or tranquillity after this explosion about 
the astrologer and the hayloft, and equally impossible to 
explain to Cuthbert, when he wakened into conscious- 
ness, what had actually occurred ; and accordingly Har- 
riet, with an expressive look at me, rose from the table, 
not exactly as if wishing any body else to follow her 
example, but at the same time fully expecting that her 
move would produce an adjournment—nor was she 
wrong; for our fair visiter, not exactly knowing the 
rules and regulations of the family, which were rather 
lax in the particular of “ early to bed and early to rise,” 
immediately quitted her seat—having, however, first 
finished her last tumbler of remarkably sweet punch. 
Kitty, who clung about her with what appeared to me a 
parasitica! affectation of affection, said to her in a tone 
ill suited, as I thought, to her time of life and position 
in society— 

«“ Oh, don’t go, dear, yet-—have another glass of uncle’s 
punch. I’m sure it will do you good.” 

“ No, dearest,” said Mrs. Brandyball, with one of her 
angelic smiles; “I always attend to the dictates of pru- 
dence. The draught is nectareous, but time wears on, 
and dear Mrs. Gurney is already fatigued.” 

«“ Oh, but,” said Kitty, “you know you always have 
three glasses at home.” 

« Never mind, dear love,” said Mrs. Brandyball, look- 
ing furious, endeavouring to free herself from the girl’s 
embrace, and evidently wishing. her—where—it might 
not be quite decorous here to mention. 

The ladies retired; Mrs. Wells had gone home some 
time before, Wells having sent the carriage for her from 
the rectory after it had set him down: which violation 
of his promise to join us ufter the early dinner party 
broke up, I, perhaps uncharitably, attributed to a want of 
tle forkearance which Mrs. Brandyball had recently ex- 
hibited% The adieux of the children and Cuthbert occu- 
pied nearly a quarter of an hour, and daring their pro- 
gress Kate enumerated all the places which she would 
lionise in the morning with her dear governess; and 
having liberally detailed the programme of the perform- 
ance, completely upset me by telling her visiter that it 
would take at least a week to see all the things worth 
seeing in the neighbourhood. 

I must do Mrs. Brandyball the justice to say that she 
endeavoured, or seemed to endeavour, to moderate the 
energy of her fair pupil; and by mingling with her 
smiles, approving of the proposition, sundry deferentiat 
looks towards Harriet, who stood “ pageing her heels,” 
while the animated Miss Falwasser enlarged upon the 
loveliness of the coast, and the beauty of the drives, 


contrived to convey very evidently her feeling that the 


whole of the young lady’s arrangements were subject to 
the control and permission of the lady of the house. 

« Very nice, amiable woman,” said Cuthbert, after the 
party had left the room ; “so natural—eh—so unaffected.” 

Sniggs and I exchanged looks. 

« What remarkably fine hair she-has,” said Sniggs, 
sipping his third glass of punch. 

Cuthbert did net see the point of Galen’s observation, 
which conveyed to my mind and that of Merman (who 
waited to walk home with the apothecary) all he meant 
it should, as regarded what the Lakers would call the 
“universality of her naturalness.” In fact, my poor 
brother was of so easy a disposition, and so much readier 
to admit than dispute, that it never once entered his head 
that the ringlets which wantoned over Mrs. Brandyball’s 
forehead were other than indigenous; and as neither 
Sniggs nor myself felt at all desirous to mar the serenity 
with which he seemed inclined to view all the school- 
mistress’s perfections, or fatigue him with a discussion 
upon the peculiar merits of the “soft illusion” with 
which she contrived to set off her somewhat matured 





* ,* In the last number of these papers, the word pa- 
tisserie was printed patties, by which oversight poor Mr. 
Gurney has been made for a whole month to endure the 
odium of giving his friends patties in a second course ! 
—Ep. Mag. 





charms, we allowed him to continue in his state of credy. 
lous blessedness, from which it would have been down. 
right barbarity to disturb him. 

“ Will any one tell me what o’clock it is?” said 
Cuthbert. “ It is almost time for bed—dear, dear—what 
a deal of trouble one takes in getting up and going to 
sleep—it is always the same thing over and over again 
—just do me the kindness to ring the bell—thank you— 
that—ah—is not that my pocket handkerchief on the 
floor !—yes, thank you—oh, Hutton, are you there !— 
well—ah—it’s only to wheel me to my room. Good 
night, good night, Sniggs—no fear about Tom’s eye— 
eh?” 


«“ None in the least, sir,” said Sniggs. 

“Have you thought any more of what I got Hutton 
to write to you about ?” said Cuthbert. « Kitty’s ankle 
bone—I forgot to talk to you about it—you ’ll be here 
to-morrow—come soon, and if you have time we ’ll have 
one game of chess before luncheon. Good night, Gil- 
bert—good night, Mr.—psha—dear—Mr. Merman.” 

And away was he whecled—having again invited 
Sniggs to chess and, par consequence, to luncheon. 
Well! I cannot help it; I suppose it must be so. 

« Come, Sniggs,” said I, “ let us finish the jug.” 

«“ What!” said Sniggs, “you are in the jugular vein 
to-night, sir.” 

I laughed, and should have laughed more if Sniggs 
had not made the same wretehed pun a hundred times 
before. Merman did not see any joke in it, but talked 
of ringing for his great coat, inasmuch as it was des- 
perately cold in the hall and he had a cough, and Fanny 


| desired him to take care of himself. I rang the bell, and 


coat and cloak were brought, and my guests packed up 
for departure. I shook hands with both; as Merman 
was leaving the room he turned suddenly back and said, 

“ Do you expect me at dinner to-morrow ?”” 

Now I ask the best tactician in the world what other 
answer could I give but that which I did ? 

“ Too happy to see you.” 

That I was sincere in saying so, I cannot assert, and 
yet the invitation, or rather the admission to my house, 
was sincerely given. I have already said I disliked Mer- 
man; but those who were loved by those whom I loved, 
were fond of him and enjoyed his society : so that al- 
though, as directly relating to Merman and myself, that 
which I said was not trae—still, as affecting the pleasure 
and amusement of those upon whom my regards were 
reflected from her who was all the world to me, I con- 
scientiously said that I should be happy to see him. 
“ For their sake” was the mental reservation. However, 
as he was to come, and I could not hope to enjoy my 
much-desired domestic meal while Mrs. Brandy ball stayed, 
I resolved upon having Wells of the party, and accord- 
ingly begged Merman, who would in all probability see 
him before I should in the morning, to ask him to join 
us; still, I admit wondering to myself how the reverend 
gentleman came to permit the affair between Fanny and 
the lieutenant to linger on so loag without coming to a 
decision. .My affair had been settled in a fifth part of 
the time, although I had never—at least I do not think 
I ever had—made such manifestations of devotion to 
Harriet as the lieutenant has been exhibiting during the 
last four or five months, 

This circumstance brought to my mind the often re- 
peated axiom of my reverend friend with regard to early 
marriages, even without the actual possession of fortune, 
and the singular concatenation of cireumstances by which, 
in my own case, his anticipations, couleur de rase, had 
been realised ; and that again brought to my recollection 
a most’ ungenerous and ungracious comparison on my 
part between the actual state of my circumstances, and 
the probabilities of what would have occurred if I bad 
missed my brother on the day of his return, or if, by 
any unforeseen circumstances, he had lost the fortune 
he possessed, in which case Harriet and I should have 
been living upon a much more moderate scale than we 
now are,—I, in some way, labouring to increase my in- 
come, and perhaps doing something to obtain a reputa- 
tion, as wellas profit. To have contented myself under 
such circumstances would have been wise and philoso- 
phical ; and there was nothing wrong or uncourteous in 
instituting such a ep the ungraciousness and 
the ungenerousness of the process applied only to the 
conclusion at which I arrived, that, although I might 
have kept two servants instead of seven or eight; that 
my wife would have had no carriage; and my tablo 
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